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ABSTRACT. 

This study reports an attempt to 
implementation of Head start Planned Variation, a 
designed to compaf e the relative effect! venessAoJ 
models. The report first gives the bacltgrounT of t experiment, 
describes the preblem of attempting to assess effectiveness without 
fif4t measuring implenentation, ahd reviews resiibarch on 
impiementation.. The process of designing ihst'r^ments is outlined, and 
-40 u£ Iha models and their instruments are; described* Hethodological 
problems are discussed,, data analyses are presented, and alternative 
strategies for the evaluation of implementation i^re suggested. The 
final chapter contains a summary and conclusions. It is suggested 
that the ideal design for the study of impiementation has two 
components; (1) an adeguate desctiption of the intervention , with 
input "^from all members of the training staft as well as the sponsor; 
and <2K an adeguate evaluation of implem€}hta^ion, performing 
pfrijtayiiy~ar fiormative-fune tion. Implem e ntation cheeidist a and figures 
on inter observer agree miint are included in th^ appendices. (GO) 
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: ■ a ' ■ • ' 

h* Ov&tvim^^ Of gtady 
; fhis 'etwdy. reports an att«?ipfc to raeasis'ie©,^ i®pl@ipenta~ 
tion. 'in a national ©3«pef-lmeiit aesigned to conpmre tWQl^rm 
e^'uoational models^ Haa^start Claimed Variation-* fha fl^st 
chapter d'esoribes the problem^ reviews ^'©I^ant raaearch^. 
.ana gives- tJie background of t!ie..i^p^rimeiit#. iatro-aueiEg tlie. 
partieipants ^ .^daoi^ibns and assamptions Whicli influeacad 
our study. ■ In the second chapter wa outlina the process " 
of itkBttw^mnt^ design and describe each model and its ■ 
lns^trti«a^nfc*' '''¥h^^ discmss^^s th^ mathodalogioal- 

problems of th^* study? the fourth pra^^nts the data and 
results of two separate analyses • Tha fifth chapter Bug-- 
gests. an alternative strategy for the evaluation of. 
implementation, and the sixth and last chapter presents our 
summary and conclusions* 

Bm The PrDblem . \ ' 

For: soE4a_t^3aj:^.jeaMA^^ that of .pro** 



fessional educators i has focused on . achie^ament or I*Q* 
gains as the app'ropriate measure of success for educa*- 
■tional programs « 0sing traditional- pre-*^post tasts of - ^ , 
educational interventions^ yo'S^arphors report' negative^ 
positive- or indifferent rdsiilfcs ,am! attribute ..tlKstA to thr* 
intc^rv'&ntioii*- Only ti^mntly hm ro^^^iart^h ioaum'd on tho 
inherent- dl.Jfi€«ilty in thit: ^:nproarh to c^Val^^s^-ion it*^ 



aet«a3Lly pmsent mS. in'iull ©pefatiou daring the testing 
p^tlodc If mn imt©rv©tttiori is not present, attrib^tirtf 
results to it of any 'kind is Pieaningli&ss and, «sr© , 
serious I*/, Eiis leading. . 

mnmtmmnt of^a tli^aratioal eclticatioital iiodc!l is 
called ^ ^Mplmmnt-^tion^ * hB an araa of 'laquiry^ impleme^n- 
tation includes feoth- process and product guest ions. - From a 
pTOcmBB point of maw^ an implenieiitaticm , study asfe how a 
^eoretical Idea ^ is transmitted t Who transmits it? If 
mor^ tnan one parson is involved in transmission # what is 
tht^ir dagr^e of eonsanstis aboot modal' contents'? ?^a.t kinds 
of: -mterial aiid^mofcional' s^ipporte ''ar#'"imploy¥d'^ to^info^ ""^' 
and reinforce thosa -wh© must iiiplaE?iaiit an adocational 
intervention? What wa^ the b^ai/fer a-M capaaiti^ of thesa 
pmxBOUB prior to^ durimg md after tha iiitarwntion? Are >, 

ically^ modified by all implementors? Are some mMmentm-, 
more susceptible, to such modification than others? WMt * 
conditions aacount for successful and less successful 
implomentatioii? ^ , . 

" ■.....Important:" as the foregoing- Questions ara^ investicfa-' 
tion of.,tha intpleiniantatiQn procmm^ soaas-- prof itable only 
if w# aan _c>stablish that spc^eifie intervonfcionri. are '''r€::ar' . 
phttinOTCina which ocscur'ai. plannc^d* ■ According ^ teis pap^-^r 



Qnm oi thm £mr.BtwXimr, on im'plMwmntMtion appt^atB in a 

briM "artiel^ by.-Ealph. if* Tfl^x mntitMd ^^Tte Purposes ©f, 

■• ^ • 1 ■ ■ ■ ^ 

Ass^ssiierit** V ' Afeort 20 ya.ars ago Tyl^r aiid others • ova Ib^^ 

^KtmnmixmlY in thm "IB schools id@fitifi#.d as aatlytit^ 
mchool^. 'in .or^er. to tS^fina th^ir a^aot compdn^rtts* Tim 
evalmters identified soiia 61 eharaofc^ristios eomfeined iron, 
all- .the 18 soh^la* Thmy then ^grouped the .sohools' on thm 
basisf of their poasassion of either firaat many of thm €1 



cliairaeteristicjs f a mad^rata nm^@r# 



Thls,.proea&ire illnstratas ' tlie examination staga 



or at few*. 



at wfiich we aheok 'to "ae#"'wiiiatli 
rieulym^'plan is In operation/^ 
mozf^ axpensive step of ai^aiy^friing ^popiltachiev'a' 
mant In a. particular prof ram V' {p* 5) 



afora- taking the 



f " Student f aips.jd^thi|i_^hase--i^ ware oonparad 

■^aoiross the three implmantatioii groups* 

Tyl^r ^Iso refers to Goodlad^s study of the. ..Physical 
Soiaacft Coiimitta^ CPSSC} ♦ "Teachers impXamaitting' the- FSSC . 
aurrioulm i^*er# intarviawed to d0fc#miB© the ciag ras to 
whioh.thair attitudes toward, science ' teaching rafiteetad. the 
attitudes of the ptrsona w|ip d^v^lopa'd tte PSSC ourrieulm 
aii-d .n^thofe* ■ T/lm . BuggemtB that pMpilS' parti^ipatirig la 
an iiiier\*aiition . should" also int^rvie^we^ for. CI) thoir 



^laea* ■ * , ' 

'Tfhe onlf. sfcti% of Inna^mtion lia^e found 

B^r'nsteiii*. Thm inuowmtioni which takc^s pMpm ifith a 
stogie soluo©!-^ is a nmw ^^finition of th#' toaster rol# 

obtaio#a' from thB immvato^- botl^.a y^^^^.I ^^^^ writtefi 
statm^nt o£ what tha oatalyfcic role Miel eon.ta^in^cl^/ ^Thm 
goals of thm Innovatioin in tiie Siross studf b©ar ^oiisfdar-*' 
ablii Binilari^ to soma of tha Heads tar t l^lamad ¥ariation 

to achieve qi^alifcias m eliiMreii# snab Ws^lf^moti^/atioa, ■ 



abilifcy tO' .eopa with world i ' safcisfaotibn'Tii ifaWttwe^'"" 
tyal aad aasthetia eni^gias* Cp»\ll| The study daseribas 
the process that unfoMi^* after tte in'rio^atioii was Dres^ii€©c 



b^^ tba £Bh©i/ator to th© ■■■stiff*. Thm rasaarcjh attempted .to 

the daf ree^' to whiah' It was implef^eufced by the ^ 
staff*/" Thm mmmm^Mmmnt of implatientation is basa^ ypoii tw%^ 
hours ©f obsc^rwtion for a^eh of c-ight classes as ^'ell as 
. '^spQt. checks*' naie fey a simila Ohsc^r^^r^ thm' tWo broad 



■ tionf Ctl'iis was also.r5rM.s:^tirei,, bf htm i^mqmntl'p/'' 

.2* What im the gi^;iiity; @f p&rf'o.rmaMa? , 
^^hm criteria im ^*sp0fe dhmakB^' wmt:^ mtmi^htimward 

working- iMii;^Miiallf or - in siiall groups \fi'tti freedom 

Movement Ce^ainafc^d as tUm tnuawmtion t^kin^ placaK Tri© 

period assessed wa^ fi¥# pmttis^ JaOTarf t0.MaY,v witli^the 

following' fiEdingsg . ■ ^ 

^toalysis of thm^^mw xdenQB fatliarad showed that felia 
mtmM'-^^'-in'Um/f .^Bs^^til^ hmhmin^ for the most - 

- part if^ acoord witii ttw tmdiitiaKai--rola pod^l^ 

- y i^^was dawting' irery little tfea to trfi-nf to 

eiridenee that'' showed/ tbat -tha- staff '^s ,perf0^mo^ 
"^hmn efforts w^ra.iiada'to co^fom to tli^ catalytic i 
role model ^^-"wa0 of 'low quality Cp^ 121) J 

^hm Oross study does mfc oite .laolc of time as a, 

fearrier to implensntiiig tlia innovation chichi ^on th^ sn^- 

fac^e# PJLfht.ba tha most plausible ©^planatidn^ -Muthm^g 
V . ^' * , , • \ ^ 

1* f&k^mr^ laek off elarity^ afeoi^t the ip,^0¥at}k^?vo.- 
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■ Sfim&: ih& baXk of liters t'ue@ on Mmea„fel©Jial change 

Most* .^ifftif leaitf terrleVi^' • thm^ -ai^-fe iatatesting. ^dditionp 
which hh^ XQadmr shomld femp' in mi^d ifhen reading -©'ar ' ' . 
■ aa:0Qmt;^,^f fJSF¥* Th© ©toss stuidy.^-deslgbj fees alteration of 
t^acfc&r ' belimviojr as f undaM'temtal to i^ubational • change knd ^ 
suggasfei that a s^ocessfialviraovatiotr ne^ds fc^ 

- ICnow the difMcultifs ' teachers ancdmntari^, and , , 

Goodlad Wnd Gr6s's share ^ la. our viewer- rather 
Xoosel-;^ di^fined progj^ams which remaiii wgue despite eval^pi- 

'tibn efforts to doiieretijfiii '^Iheir idticatibnal featiar#Sa We., 
fudged that" maaiJiiii:reii<siiit attfemp.ts 'ought to rest mora qou^ 
plafca and" cojfia^^te *statm<tiifes ©f" an. 'innovation* * ^ 

Thii ^^lomtox^y^ study of flSP^ pr^s#nted he-m b^ga.n 
with a simple objeotiv^s to ' construct an.- iBs^mm^snt or 
iiistriMents to.^jri^amire thm amount of dorraspdndancte b^bfeen 
a theoretical prograsii dese^^p"iioii anAs^its classroom impl^** 
M#ritatl.ori* If thm inmtrmmnt ^ms. 'c€nQE^=t*6 f we ^ hopad. , that 
thm data :weyW allovi'.us. to make ■ specific stat»ent^ 'about 

, whicli- prog3irBlD^0"^'^pom iri, various intei'^entioiis* w#r^ more 
likely 'to hm reliably presont' in' elas^r^mfe ^hieh %rere 
iiPt* Wc? felt thlfi infojpn^timii vuuld be valii^fiblc^, to both-" 



4^U0atioiial inod^ls^ Bf foctivcmess was defined ^ix^imarily in 

K - • • - ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ 3 

t^3:ms -Qf a-chi^vement gains* ^ cdmpleto list -of the models' 

l^articipating in Ha^dsta^t PlEmi0d Variation appears below 2 

Moaal Name l^lternate Names by Which Model is 

Kno\TO ■ f . 

'3ank Street ' ^ , ^ ■ 

B#D*C« ^ J Education"^^ Development Center 

,*Enablar* ■ ^ .;^V:..-^ 

Par West Niimicht/Mew Nursery/Responsive 

Model 

Hitrh-Scope / . Weikart 

/*1ilew York University I.D»S*/Institute for Developmental 

Studies/N.y^U* 

R#E*C. Responsive Environment Corporation 

Oniv«^ of Arizona tuoson/Hendersdn/Marie Hughes 

pniv, of Florida Gordon/Pare nt--Educa tor ^ ^ 

Univ* of Kansas Bushel 1/Operant Condi tiojiing/ 

Behavior Modification J c 
Univ. of Oregon Bngelmann-Becker/E-B / 

Oniv* of Pi ttsburgh Pittsburgh/P .B , -I * P . I •^/Indivld- ; 

ually Prescribed Instruction 

The iaSPV expe^rimeat Jbegan in 1969 g.s a downwajcd exi^n-- 
sioa of Follow UKrougii/ a Itindergartisn through third; gr|ike 
jjjrogram which, compared models-. HSPV compared some of tks 
■saii^e models in programs for 3-S year olds. Because the A 
HSPV data was to be combined with Follow Through data to \ 
pfermit J^tudy of the models' long term effects on individual 
children or groups of children, HSPV was forced to locate 
in Follow Through communities, and,, /more specif ioally , in. 
Headstart centers that would' "feed** Follow Through schools. 
Eael)., 'HSE^/^.jmo'del had clas,.srooms in at least one conufiUnity 
(site) but no ■ r.or^-- than four./- E&ch site' had at least tout 



classrooms" but could have as many as sixteon. The sponsor 
(the model "inventor") jLhti^oduced the Heads tatrt "version" 
of his model to the dommuriity either in the first (1969): or 
second (1970) year of the three-year Planned Variation ^ . 
e;tperiment. Most models were classroom orient<id« Each 
sponsor had his training staffs contracted to teach site 
personnel to implement the model: the perspns most 

; " . "• ■ .. ' \' ' \;. • ■ ' ^ • ■ 

^ ^.^^ ^ ^ ^ , . ^ ^ . -.^ ,, ^ , , 

directly responsible for implementation weye classroom 

staff r and- sometimes a locally-^hired model representative 

trained by the sponsor especially for a supervising role.- 

Other individuals and groups in sites vested with both 

formal and informal responsibilities included Headstart 

Directors and Parent Advisory Councils (PAC) , but their 

participation was usually more peripheral • 

For the duration of the HSPV experiment, the evalua- 

tion data was collected by the Stanford Research> Institute 
7 

(SRI) which also coordinated and supervised the total 



Therefore, at the end of the experiment, almost every 
model had suites, half of which were in operation for two 
years , half for three years . \ 

5 ■ ■ ■ . ■ * . 'l 
This is true of all models with/.fehe exception of the 

Florida and Enabler model though both have classroom com- - 
ponents* The former is a home-based program and the latter 
w6rks with the community to establish educational goals. 

6 " 

The clearest exception to this is EDC which expects a 
good deal -of responsibility from the administrative struc- ; 
turc of the school or school system within which HSPV 
functionr, . 

7" ■ • 

. The r^ole excGption to this is tho data reported in this 

l^upor and CvaSO ?;tudluo by the Univf^vsily oC Maryland, 



evaluation efforts SRI analysed! the data fdr the Hrst 
yearir during the third operating year of the experiment the 
Huron Institute assumed the task of analyzing the second 
and third- year data. For thV entire course of HSPVr the 
Program Branch of the Office of Child Development {OCD> in 
Washington/ D,C* hired, consultants who f urictioned indepen- 
dently of models , sites, and SRI* Their assigned task was 
"to monitor implementation'* ♦ OCD was quite specific that 
the consultants (hereafter to be referred to as "the 
Observers") should primarily observe and they should have 
no contact with sponsors other than to familiarize them-- 
selves with the model before their first site visit. With 
this as a brief knd general overview, we will describe the 
relationship of these groups to the specific implementation 
work of 1971-72 which this paper reports so that the reader 
will be aware of some of the constraints within which our 
work proceeded. 

fi. Working With Givens; . 

Two major features of ^SPV were fixed: the cast of 
characters and the formal and spqntaneous relationship of 
these groups to tasks and the procedures arising from 
planning decisions* A scheme for measuring implementation 
had to accommodate itself to both features.' ^ 

, 1 . , The ca st of characters j 

Seven groups have had an influence on the study of 
iini^ 1 erne n let t ion since the beginning of Plann.^^d Variation iTi 



' Office of Child Development: Research Branch 
Office of Chi Ids Development; Programs Bfa^nch 
■ ' Observers • ■ ■ 

, Sponsors 
/ Sites. , 

The H«3fon Institute 

, a. Office of Child Develppment; Research 
Branch 

The Research Bi?anch was generally responsible for sum- 

mative evaluation. In the summer before the experiment's 

third and last y|ar, it urged! that the format of reporting - 

and anecdotal redords formerly used by Observers in 1969-71 

be made more amerlable to conversion ihto^data. The 

Research Branch Authorized th^ implementation Ina^uments 

that were sufciseqiiently developed. Its. role was supportive 

in the actual collection of' data. 

b> Office of Child Development ; Programs 
'^ranclv ~^ 

The Prograonsi Branch had been the most active group in 
urging consideratfion of implementation since the beginning 
of the experiment:. It initiated the hiring of a large num- 
ber of Obserrvers to "monitor" implementation. The 
Observers reported directly to the head^of that branch, the 
senior education specialist. Ihf ormation ^about models and 
sites came to the Programs Branch not only from Observer 
reports, but also from site personnel seeking redress for^ 
complaints. Accordingly, this Branch was the center of a 
/great deal of both formal and informal communication on 



which it sometimes took action. If any group could be 
saicl to have its finger on the pulse of what was actually 
happening at sites a)ad with sponsors, it was the Programs 
Branch. 

c« Observers 

A gr^oup of Observers was hired by the Programs Branch 

and ihitia^lJy served as a special group of ombudsmen. 

Their task, "to mpnitoi: implementation", was to help gudr-^ 

antee that sponsors meet the conditions of their contracts, 

and. more generally, "to see how a model gets implemented". 

Observers were hired on a consulting basis and then 

9 

assigned, each to one site within one model. 

By the. second year or the experiment (1970-71), there 
were 39 Observers each making ten visits a year. Roughly 
two- thirds of the group were affiliated with Departments of 
Child Study or Early Childhood Education at universities or 
colleges, and one-third claimed extensive program experi- 
ence in Headstart, Observers were instructed to make their 
own arrangements with sponsors to be trained in the 
sponsor's model, CCD is vague as to whether each consul- v? 
tant was asked to spend a fixed, number of days with a 



8 

For exarii^le, vhen a particular teacher v;as cited as 
exceptionally punitive, an attempt was made by CCD to 
remove that teacher from a classroom role. 

9. • . ■ " ■ ■ ; 

V The few exceptions to %his v/ore either emergency situa- 

t^^ons of Observer illness or pregnancy when another 

Obiserver assigned to the same model v/ould take on a second. 

sit\. " 



guaranteod per diem reimbursement for training, (Sponsors 
received no reirabursement for training the Observers.) 

In 1969 through 197iy>0^serverS were primarily respon- /- 
sible to one individual at the . OCp -Progriitis Branch to whom./ 
they submitted written anecdotal reports* In the final / 
year, 1971--72, the Huron\ Institute asstimed the task of / 
directing their activities.! However, the Programs Branch 
requested that Huron's commijinications with consultants # 
whether as a ^roup or individually, be discussed first with 
the Programs Branch • 

d. Sponsors 

We believe that in 1969^71 sponsors had minimal ^con- 
tact with the other groups described here, with the 
exception of site personnel, Huron made a recommendation 
to the Programs Stanch t:hat sponsors receive Observers 
anecdotal .repor'tW* and instriament ratings at the end of 
1971-72, it was rejected. Consequently, sponsor 

v" ■ , A ^ ' ' . - ■ * 

Observer interaction continued to be s^Lgnificantly limited. 
The main' concern of spon:iors was to implement their model 
in as many of their HSPV classrooms 'as possj^ble* In^ 
1971-72 they cooperated with the Huron Institute in the 
development of model-specific implementation linstruments., 
but they received no immediate feedback per se on this or ' 
any other evaluation effort. ' , 

' Sites ^ 
In 1969 the Procjrams Branch correctly anticipated that 
site p^^rsomiol would seek to take advantage of the visi ting • 







.'■.*_■'' . * » • • 

dbservers' expertise by requesting their assistance in any 


t 


and all areas related to the operation of pre-*school pro^ 




r grams « The Programs Branch strictly prohibited Observers 




^ from of fering "model- specific** assistance, but stated that 




non*-model assistance was allowable. This assvimes, of 




; course^ that the line between "model" a^^ is 




equally clear to Ob&ervers and sites, when in fact the 




_ — — clisti*nctiofi is quite blurred* It further assumes that 




sites will equally understand and tolerate an Observers 


o , 


display of expertise in non-model areas, on the one hand. 




and partial answers^ pretended ignorance and continual 




references to the nature of an experiment and the dangers 


I 


^ of contamination in relation to model-specific issues on 




the other. Over rhe course of a year's contact containing/ 

f ■ ■ - ^ / 10 

ten visits of two or three days each, we imagine it was 




not humanly possible. for consultants to be both properly 




ignorant when discussing the models and suitably helpful 




when discussing non-model areas. As a result, site per- 




sonnel mtist have experienced difficulty with such a 




dichotomy of behavior, , 




Sites, like sponsors, never received written imple-^ 




mentatibh repotts from Observers. 
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This was the standard nuinber of Observer site visits per 
year in the first and second years of HSPV. 




E^" ; .„ . • ■ I-' . 


■ 



f . The Huron Institute 
This organization was a small educational research and 
consulting firm which -was awarded a contract to analyjse the 
1970-72 data of the Headstart Plaijned Variation experi:- 
roent',^"'" In 1971-72 it was responsible for designing 
implementation instruments, and (informally) directing 
Observers • activities ♦ 

g* PTTA 

An agency r PTTA handled the administrative arrange- - 
ments for the Observers: travel, receipt and reproduction 
of their data and payment for Services rendered* This 
agency had its strongest contacts with the Programs Branch 
and acted on its orders • / 

2. Procedures arising from planning decisions 

Two important assumptiqns concerning the nature of 

Headstart affected the interactions among these various 

. .. ^ - , 

groups: 

— Each model is an educational intervention for 
pre-school children^ Education takes place in 
classrooms. 

— If sponsors agree to participate in an experi- 
ment, they can train others to both impleii\erit 
and/or understand their model. 



The author v/as Gmployed by this organization in the 
summer of 1971. 



If inteirventions tako place in pre-schooX classrooBjs^ xfc 
follows that modiel impXementation will be observed there* 
Accordingly^ appropriate Observers of implementation were 
thought to be persdns who had extensive experience in the 
field of pre-school education. Secondly, if models were 
ready to be exported" to communities , it followed that 
sponsors could readily train an experienced group (such as 
the Observers) in the definition of the model*. On the 
basis of this reasoning, the Observers were hired and 
trained* 

Once the Programs Branch made a decision to monitor . 
HSPV programs, the obvious candidates for that job were 
persons with extensive experie;xce obser/ing young children 
and 6arly childhood programs* '^Monitoring implementation** 
required*that Observers know what constituted the particu- 
lar model to which they were assigned and what forms 
implementation of the model might take* Monitoring also 
required some useful format for recording and transmitting 
this information. According to our information Observer 
training was of varying content and duration. As a result, 
some Observers visited sites and wrote reports before meet-- 
ing anyone from the sponsors' staff. Others spent several 
days at the sponsors' headquarters being trained along with 
prospective model teachers , where they v;ere able to -ques- 
tion the sponsors' staff and become *thorough3.y familiar 
with tho models* subtleties. We can only gues9 at th^ 
reasons for the non-co;r,i^arable nature of training: 



1, a lack of funds? » , 

2, an assyjRption that the models were not qoirtplea^ \ 
and therefore could be easily undeW^stQod - perhaps 

■ merely through a telephone discussion? or V 

3, the Programs Branch may have felt bc» real need to 
regrist^tr' any more than a juagment of ' '^pre^.ty 
good* ^ •not so' good** for implementation • 

In addition r for the first two years the fottti'and content 
of the Observers^ written reports was not standardized, 
and thus varied considerably • Sprae Observers covered only 
classroom issues while others reported political influences 
in the community and administrative practices. 
3. Further constraints 
The othdr influential factors were the role of timing 
and the assumptions about models. We discuss these here 
not to excuse the instrument design or data, but to docu-» 
ment the all too f amiliar exigencies of a world in which . 
ideals must be compromised in the interests of decision 
and action. 

a. The Irole of timing 
The fall of 1971 was the final year of HSPVJ Any 
implenientation -instruments had to be ready by the end of 
September for the first observations. Sponsors' coopera^ 
tion# specifically sponsor time^ was a necessary input for 
the instruments if they were to reflect thoir ov/n version 
of their laodcl. But sponsors >*ero given only a brief 
period to respond to this task. 



■ ' . ■ ■ ^- --5. - •. V 

Tiin© constraints most s^K'i^^^^ly ^i^l^^^fc^^ against the 
proper ^rder for th^ reliability work. As otir raao^^tmenda- 
tions f c^r the f om and draft content of instrumei*ts wera 
not acceptea until August/ 1971 # a' reliability study could 
not possibly be organized to precede use of the .instrument. 
b« Assumptions about models . 

A second contributing factor with which a design for 
an impl^entation measure had to work was the, assumption 
that models were well developed and articulated programs 
which could be exported and easily plugged into any educa-- 
tional '•outlet" with a minimum of complications;^ 
Accordingly^ there was great pressure for across-model com- 
parisons in all aspects of evaluation^ implementation being 
no exception. The CCD Research Branchy iihereforer favored 
a single comparative instrument* 

There were two sources which suggested that models 
were not developed and/or well articulated: each sponsor's 
own literature r and the Observer reports of 1969^71* Lit- 
erature on each model contained a great many statements 
about goals/ attitudes, philosophy and iri most cases , very 
little about what a day in school would be like for 
children^ or hoW| specifically, the ideal modal perfect 
child would be spending time* {The exceptions to thi^^ v;ere 
High-*Scope^ ) When Observoxs^' reports described supposed 
model specific contpononts, phrases such as "I tlunk^ this 
is what tho j^iodol vants^Jp^appc^n (cpph/;^i'5 i^upplira) - 

usually qnaliCied ihc^ir statonivnto* \Thcro.,w**H Jittlo 



do'iisaiisus even among Observers, withi'tt iS mad^l about tha 

■• ■ ■ - . -'V ' ^ 

aefinition of .that m>dQX' (at leAst little appeared in . the ■ 
narrative reports), Th^ lack of clarity about day t© ds.f 
and minute to .minute activity within ©aeh fodel from both 
sources/ led us to believe tiiat models were not developed 
in any fin© sens©. .Yet researchers and sponsorf' themselves 
expressed no serious doubts that models were defined i they . 
behaved" as if measurement were ''the only problem. 

All the above factors influenced both the design of 
the iroplemen€ation instrument and the gathering of data*- 
The background and training of persons who would use the 
instruments led to a- focus on classroom observations \, 
(whether or' not i±e model ; contained other components) . 
Time constraints- reversed the usual procedure-\f or instru- 
ment design. Finally, the assmption that raodels _were^ 
fully developed educational programs" led to the belief 
that instrument design would be both -a relatively- easy task 
and 'one %?hieh could utilize the co:nparativ# approach of 
other instruments in HSf¥." ' ■■ u ' ' . ' 



II, THE PROCESS OP IISSTWatJf . DBSIGS^ ' ■■ ' 

■ tn the;,...f irst - two y©dir.|;;;_^f HSPV there - was »@ str©iif . 
emphasis on tte, neasaremiif /©f isiplemesitatioEa This eau 
be^ 'partially ^Kplai^^d fc^^..S€D*s cornfid^nc© that . iB*^X€ir^©n'« 
tatiori wa^M present ;f ' b^oaias^ mmh mo^^l tea 

te^en teieJ*^ nfc'Xeas^^^^ ^Kpd^^imei^tal getting « tho 
£ix:st. ye^r da^ta beaa^.fe '/^¥a liable liB the s^coi^a yaar of 
the aicpferim#Bt>^^ m^^^ll were ndfc ol#arly'd££.ferei^ia±€d ©n 
mafty variables » SiM|^4y pufc^ there seamed "to verf litfcla 
evM^itce- that so®®- mpd^ls wer# clearly ' tetter tha^ otliers^.* ' 
As a result # it sef^ad possifela tMt an impl«aii.t4t£on 
• Study MiJiflit mLpt^dlM why^ It was also thought that ^pik-^ 
i?i#iifcEtion.-'ii^f©^s*ioE would rainforoe ai^y significant . ^ 
outcome measilr^.s^^ (For ^Kanpl^j, wall-^ implemented ^Xas^es 
migl^t conta^iB ^h^ildreii with. greater '^Qhtmmmmn% gains o I 
As w# hweM@EcrifeM^ th#..^Obsanf^rs* reports imre tha^ duly > 
spaoific .material: oii- impleMeiitatioB^ These reports had a . 
r#latiy^|"y- ui^str^et^rad fon^at of se^^ral dpeii*=«#iided 
■quastioiiSo loth within and across m^^mtm^ reports, imtm 
essentially " iioiiooi^parsfele and,? althoofh ot q^n^rml iriter-^ 
■#st, th^y ootaM- -not be Qommtm^ to datao 

In the swii©r befoics' th©'- third aiid final year tha^ 
dxperirif^'nt^ tha research branch OCP rcgy^st^d that the ■ 
Obs^rv^rs* r#ports ©£ thci tint ti/^^ y^arii w^i&m& ^ul 

V 
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to design ai instrment or insferueents that Observers 
%ioiild UBB to assess implapc^ntation* ' 

This chapter .discusses the process of dc^veloping 
flieastire^ Df imprfementation for the HSPV. models* The pro-- 
cess ip%*ulved cooperation with each model's sponsor The 
and of the ohaptsr descrifoes feach model ^ noting our sources 
of^ \inf ormation and giving exaMples of what see as the 
iijuportant components of each' icodei * 
' ^^-pescribing -The Models 

Any instrmsiant measuring implem^ntatioii.had to com 
primarily from the available written matariall- ^n each ^model 
Our initial idea was to provide Observers of each modal 
with identical descriptions of their modal and then to 
devise one instrument which would" comprehend all models ♦ 

The process of developing these checklist descrip-^ 
tions had two^'phasesj (1) formulating descriptions of each 
model as completely as possible? and (2) soliciting the 
cooperation of sponsors and the comments ^of Observers to 
make the description both as exhaustive and as cle«ir as 
possible, 

' 1 • Phase on e t draft . description of is^od^g^ls 
. In the first phase, -we extracted from sponsor publica- 
tions and |Jast Observer reports , those features of each 
model about which some consensus existed. Observvor re--- 
ports containbd wmimmaQB both tq vihat thay kfiew the ^ ■ 
nodcfl contal^Md or %^i&t they saw in progra;??^ as ^^:^%on^^tr^t- 



tJniyersity of Kansas model, each Observer refers to the 
presence or absenc/e of special aprons which children wear 
in ord^r to have a big pocket in which to keep "earned" 
tokens^ ''Token aprons 'Vis the specific feature or typical 
phenomena of this model/ This feature was then listed in 
the Kansas draft as" "children wear aprons with token 
ppckets during earn periods" • (The fact that aprons are 
only worn during earn periods appeared in one Observer's 
report •) On this basis, the descriptions I could extrafct 
for each model proved quite sparse. 

At this point, we could have considered these lists of 
.^model components the final instruments, assuming that what 

^- * ' ' > ; • ' ■■.,"..* 

, <f , ' ' ■ • - . . * * 

we found in thd sponsbrs ' program literature and Observ-- 
ersV reports must be sufficient- However, as a former * 
nursery school teacher, it was clfear to me that by reading 
these lists I could nexther perform any of the model cpm-^ 
ponents from suph inadequate descriptions, nor could "I 
recognize as an observer, what behaviors were incliided or 
excluded by model specif idations* I would need to know 
considerably more of what the> sponsoi: had xn mind in order 
either to implement or observe th^ model. Assuming that 
sponsors were able to be clearer and more specific albout 
what thpy wanted to happen in the classroom, especially 
after they had been working with disparate 'coffUnunitiGs for 
several years, we decided to treat what we had gleaned 
from publications as a "draft" description of the riodcl. 
We th«i drew up a, list of questions v;e had concerning : 



specific, items in each draft and sent each sponsor the 

draft with questions attached. 

* * 

These questions were intended to serve both a specific 
and^a general function. Specif ically/ we wanted each final 

tem to be as clear as possible and question? we asked 

it 

sdught to accomplish that. Secondly , the sponsor, as the 
creator of the model, was the only source of a complete 
model description. Since we would be measuring the imple- 
mentation of that description, it was necessary that the 
sponsor ''authorize'^ any description used. The draft and 
questions were, in other words, simply an elaborate request 
for a. more complete behavioral, operational description of 
each mo^s'^x^ 

The draft questions were intended to encourage each 
sponsor "to be as specific and clear as possible. For any 
one item, one could imagine an infinite number of questions. 
For example, in the Bank Street draft, the item "Materials 
are located so that children know where they are" can . 
raise the questions: 

!• What specific materials? 

2. Materials included and excluded by what princi- 
ples? 

" 3. What is; the evidence for children "knowing"? 
4. What is sufficient evidence to stand for 

" - i^ehildren" as* a group? 

We usually selected only one of these questions at random. 
Answers to all of them would have been helpful but as we 
were forced to communicate with sponsors primarily in writ- 
ing, we thought they would only respond to a limited nuinber 
of questions i The general rules* we followed xvere: 



1. Do not .attach a question for every item.^ 

2. ' By repeating similar emphasis on questions about 

several different items, I hoped tb communicate 
that we were interested in as much specific in- 
formation as possible and as many principles as 
possible. 

At the draft stage ^ there appeared to be a rough 
dichotomy between those programs which were more specific, 
and those which were less so. One could aliso characterize 
this as a procedure versuS'-principle, techniques versus 
attitude, or a means versus ends dichotomy. For the group 
of models tending to emphasize "means", it seemed possible 
to elicit even greater specificity from them and, in some 
sense, ask them harder questions. For example, the Univer- 
sity of Kansas draft contained a category called Teacher 
Techniques, Responsibilities and Training. We attached a 
general question for the entire category which readi > 

B. General Question ; What is the specified /tole 
of the teacher during earn period?^ What is 
her location, what does she focus on, what 
are her interactions with childf)^n to empha- 
size? 

This question really asks that the sponsor justify the 
component with a reason and/or a belief about the naturfe of 



%e ended up asking about one-half as many questions as 
draft items for each model. 

2"Earn period" is the University' of Kansas phrase for in- 
structional time when children's correct responses (in 
terms of academic content or behavior) "earn" them tokens. 
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learning. Our conscious goal was to have each model de-- 
scription contain both specific behaviors as well as cate- 
gorical pirinciples which sponsors believed subsiamed the. 
behaviors* In this \ffay, all the model descriptions would 
combine the "nitty-gritty" of "how t;o do it" as well as 
theoretical and philosophical rationales. 

Surely models can be distinguished on mpre than one 
dimension, but as our work progressed t^ie dichotomy of prin 
ciple and procedure persisted, as shown by the fin^il ver-- 
sioa of sponsor statements. The "principle" or "ends" 
models were extremely reluctant to give examples because 
they w^re afraid the examples will become formulas, hinder- 
ing rather than promoting further thinking of the staff 

and pxreventing new examples from being ^eneirated. The 

• ■ • . . - 

models that favor procedure or means, cij^ t1ft^;^Q^^ hand, 
felt that principles leave teachers wiiMout wa^s- to oper- 
ate on a minute-to-minute basis in class. Since specific 
behaviors are the stuff principles are made of anyway, why 
not specify what you want and never mention principle? 
-Models^ stressing principles seem to. have appeal for the 
development of the professional human being. Models stress 
ing procedures seem to be more suitable for the hard core 
problem of training a huge and varied teaching staff to 
employ specific "pay-off " teaching techniques. 

2. Phase two: the sponsor replies 
When all the drafts were returned^ we had the most 
complete versions of each model that we could get in tv;o 



months. The descriptions.were primarily the result of 
written communication and a few phone calls to sponsors.^ 

In some, cases, sponsors had completely rewritten their 
drafts (e.g. / Bank Street, the University of Arizona). 
Two models, the University of Florida and High Scope fur- 
nished additional published material which they, said was 
more suitable for this checklist. High Scope had prepared 
many examples of model appropriate teaching sequences 
within curricijilum areas. The University of Florida's 
checklist was largely extracted from two documents - one, 
a self-monitoring report to be filled out by the Parent 
Educator's following her home visit, the other a behavioral 
list of the components of a successful "task", the delivery 
point of the model. Other models sent teacher training 
material, but the materials freqviently did not contain 
examples at the level of specificity required for an 
observation instrument. Though the final version of each 
model checklist was more comprehensive and relatively more 
specific than the draft, each still contained ambiguous 
items. Below are listed the final checklist items of four 
models describing materials; each is fc I lowed by questions 
found to be unresolved: 
Bank Street 

Final item ; Materials are located so that children know 
where they are and can reach them readily. ' 



. ^The exception to this was EDC with v/hom we had several 
meetings in order to persuade thora to cooperate irf devel- 
oping a checklist as v;ell as urging them to proceed in com- 
pleting it. 
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Question : What principles differentiate children's mate- 
rials from other materials in the room? 

Far West 

Final item : Children's materials are in evidence in the 
room, visually and physically accessible. 

Question : Does* "children's materials" mean made by 
children, that children can use them, or both? 

University of Pittsburgh ' 

Final item : Materials are organized in the room according 
to various learning centers? for example, one would find 
.the prescribed exploratory learning materials for math in 
the math area . 

Question : Does this itiodeL h^ve any interest in the arrange- 
juenjb of materials outside of the learning centers? 

REC - 

Final item : Materials are attractively arranged and within 

easy r^each of children. ^ 

Question : What is the model crjLrt^ria for "attractively 
arranged"? By '"easy reach ^pf^hildren" does the program 
include this in some morja^eneral notion of what children 
can touch # when, and what the conditions of use of mate- 
rials are? ^ 

Sponsors had complete control of the content of the 
implemer^tation instruments for their model. They were 
asked to make, any changes in the instyvimeht during the year 
to reflect any possible major program additions or dele- 
tions,^ At the time, we strongly believed that the best way 
to obtain an iexact program description would have been to • 
visit sponsors: more time could have been spent on devising 
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^Observers were asked to raise questions about any items 
they felt they could not rate in order to make the instru- 
ments as funcfe-ional and clear as possible. Two Observers 
of two different models contributed to substantial chcck- 
list^revisions. after their first use in -the field. Beyond 
this, virtually no questions came from Observers about^ the 
definitions of components for their model* 
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the checklists and the number and range of questions we 
could have asked would have been greater. This process 
would have required less of the sponsor's time in the end, 
another benefit for .them. Howeve^t;, as previously men- 
tioned, time as well -as f^nds prevented us from using what 
might have been a more productive approach. The sponsor 
authorized versions of the model descriptions became an 
implementation checklist for that model. 

Models Omitted From The Process 
Of the twelve models participating in the Planned 
Variation experiment, only ten had instruments for imple- 
mentation. New York University and the Enabler model were 
omitted. New York University had only one site which was 
dropped from the data collection of 1971-72. Since this 
would, give no comparisoij dat^ror implementation, it was 
omitted. The Enabler model presented a different problem. 
As a model, it consisted of five early education special- 
ists, each working, ii;i a consulting capacity with their own 
conmiunity. The purpose of the work was to help a community 
develojp its own educational model. The. consultants were 
not selected on the basis of their agreement about goals, 
nor did they meet in advance of their work with the express 
purpose of agreeing on procedures or practices which would 
be "The Enabler Model". During the course of the experi- 
ment they met occasionally to try to extract v;hat similari- 
ties there might be in their work. In the fall of 1971, 
this model had no formal publications available, though 
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there were anecdotal reports of site visits.^ In the ab- 
sence of published material, with sparse consensus of 
methods and goals in the anecdotal reports, and without an 
opportunity to meet with the "sponsors", it was impossible 
to construct an implementation instrument for this model. . 
D. A Measurement Controversy 

The ten instruments which were used in the field 
varied in length and specificity. Categories of items in 
all of them covered materials and teacher behaviors but 
beypnd that, items did not address -identical areas of edu- 
cation. 

One might ask at this point what the benefits of mul- 
tiple instruments were? At the draft stage it appeared 
that models might well share common specifications. Below 
are draft items we submitted to sponsors referring to mate- 
rials and teacher praise which suggested that some models 
might be more similar than different: 

1 • Items relating to materials 
Bank Street 

Materials are located so that children know where they are. 



^We offered on several, occasions t^ meet with this group' 
'to work on a checklist, making our offer to the Programs 
Branch of OCD. That office had a great investment in this 
particular model. The Enablers had been personally selected 
by the Senior Education officer of that branch and the 
group represented a strong child development orientation 
favored by Programs at OCD. The relatively low cost of the 
model (only the expenses of one individual, ten times a 
year) gave it a great deal of appeal if its results v/ere 
comparabrG to other models 'in. .any v:ay. Our offers v/ero 
never acted upon by OCD. 
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EDO - 
.Materials are arranged in such a way that children have 
'access to them* 

University of Arizona ^ 

Space is handled in such a way that children can find 
things, 

REC 

The classroom stimulates children to explore on their own* 

.2, Items relating to praise 
Bank Street 

Teac?her praises children for good behavior. 
University of Kansas . 

Teachers understand the subtleties of the use of positive 
reinforcement* ' 

University of Oregon - 
. Each teacher uses systematic , positive reinforcement at all 
times in working with children. 

University of firizona 
" Teachers positively reinforce children. 

While the above items are close to one another in mean 
ing, there are, in fact, possible appreciable differences. 
Thus, Bank Street's "knowing where things are" may be quite 
different from EDO's "having access £o th^m". Children 
being able to find things is important to Bank Street and 
University of Arizona/ but Bank Street emphasizes materials 
while the University of Arizona emphasizes the organization 
of space. One assumes in the REG specification that bpth 
materials and space might figure in constructing an envir- 
onment where children "explore onltheir own";. None of the 
four statements differentiates materials into those which 
may be appropriate for the child in terms of the model. 
That is, children may know v;here a year's supply of paper 
tov;els is, but should they have access to them? 
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It was possible that each set of examples could be 

fairly represented by a single item in one comprehensive 

checklist. If all the drafts? had been returned stating * 

these . items with greater simillarity on their final sponsor 

corrected versions, we could have justified a single in-- 

strument. In fact ,^ however, the final checklists contained 

greater divergence on such items. To return to examples ^ 

referring only to materials , 

3. Items relating to materials: final. 
T checklist versions - 



Bank Street 

Materials are located so that children know where they are 
iand can reach them readily. (Item expanded.) 

EDC 

(No specific rewritten item referring to location of mate- 
rials in space. Old item omitted.) 

Far West 

Children ' s materials are in evidence in the. room visually 
and physically accessible. (New- item*) 

University of Pittsburgh 

Materials are organized in the room according to various 
learning centers: for example, one \>ould find the pre- 
scribed exploratory learning materials for math in the math 
area. 

Teaching materials for prescribed learning are clearly 
labeled so that children can find them. They are keyed to 
the objectives i&clud^d in each of the curriculxim areas. 

(Two new items.) 

REC 

Materials are attractively arranged and within easy reach 
of children. (Item expanded.) 

University of Arizona 

The materials are attractively arranged and easily access- 
ible. (Item expanded,) 

When the items formerly somov^hat similar in the draft stage 
assumed a greater discrepancy in their final versions, ife: 



clearer picture 
Moreover r a 
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seomed reasonable to conclude that a single instrument 
could not fairly represent the whole group of models. 

The question of multipl© versus single instruments ^ 
raised other issues. If HSPV included 12 distinct "treat- 
ments"*^ a first step in measuring each mo'del implementation 
would be to vicvr each model as an entity and thus compare 
it to its ovm standards. If the models had been developed 
Ottr assumption was that items for a checklist instrument 
would have existed in sponsor published material* Since 
they did not', our premise was that fostering, developing, 
refining, and paying attention to the distinctive attri- 
butes of each model would help to obtain ^ 
of what each represented as a treatment, 
thorough expression of eacli model's program would offer 
some basis for an estima^^"^ of any unique dharacteristics 
they might po^ssessi. By contrast, the development of a 
single instrument would force omission o£ many unique 
aspects of models, or, in the process of reducing them to. 
a compatible form with components of other models # dilute 
most of their meaning . 

A second drawback* of a single measure was related to 
earlier sponsor objections to test measures • Some sponsors 
felt the P,V, test battery did not address the specific 
outcomes for which their programs "were designed* A single 
implementation measure v;ouId havi^ been vulnerable to simi- 
lar criticismSt. 



The drawbacks of a group of instruiRents * on the other 
hand, are clear. ReaXistically, they'can only permit 
within model comparisons* pn^t cannot use th^m to conipar^ 
tha level of implementation across models since model com- 
ponents are not eqml across models; Therefore # wa cannot 
eqiiate 50% of one model with 501 of another # To do so, we 
would need to know how cpn^nents are weighted within 
models^ and further ^ what arrays of components composed 
each 50% ♦ ^ . 

While the limitations pf multiple instruments are 
obvious # in weighing the advantages and disadvantages of m 
single instrument against ^aiultiple ones^'i we decided in favor 
of the latter* * * . 

E* Description of Selected Mcde^ Checklists 

The ten models discussed^ in this report .are Sank 
Street, EtXJr Par West, High--Scope, KBC, tlnivc^tsity of 
JUrizona, 0niv«rsity of Florida, Universitj^ o4 Kansas, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, and University of Pittsburgh. They 
represent a range of approadhes from emphasis on acadmic > 
instruction with the teacher as an active director of 
learning to an ^phasis on child- initiated learning with 
the teacher responding and lending supports The University 
of Florida represents another model of learning entirely 
as it take^-:^p^ace outsid^,- of a classroom in the. home* The 
teaching situation is one--to-=one and the immodiata target 

%his-inirorfeatton was requested fro:r§ sponsora^ di>;riiig..,thti\ 
course of tha finul year* 



- We have grouped n^&^l& in teD' eafeag©r.ieSo- In Ora^p 
■Xi we have pl/aeed wMqIb %%ioh ■haw^ a^^hiM i^v^alpp^neat 
bas€!'afid a whole ehlM approaelio Tfi^^se f??,ofels ar^^ Babk* 
Stre^t^ EDC^ Far ^Mst^ lligli- Seopo arid MIeobmo In Group a 
11 1 Mm haya placed irihioh ^purf^orfe to teaeh the ^ahiM 

s^mefchinf specific an^ which specify sopse or all of the 
'following in thair .ehecklists■?^ Bpeciiio iteterials^ '61ea^ 
proaednraSf and/or monitoring devices for the My parts 
of their program* Th^sa Moaels ara IffiC^^ Florida^ laas^^^? 
Oregon and Pittsburgh « ^ ' 

Th^- following section des.aribas craeh mo^ei and qiwrns 
BomB eacimpleS'Of important (kef) %tmm from ea^h kod^l^a- 
checlcli'St* 



' mm STKEET COLLEGE . ■ ' ' • " ' ■ 

(Group I/sburees of information: publishod material, slide 
tapes, teach^srs training mater;ials, personal comunication 
and training, at the college o%rer a 1--1/2 year period.)" 



Bank Street has been a teacher training institution at 
the gr^uate level for many years. It has been considered" 



a "leader in the field of Early Childhood Education . One of 
the strong influences on its educational philosophy has 
been psychoanalytic theory, and this is reflected in its 
style of teaqher training* Bank Street has adapted the 
analytic model in the sense that the diadic relations' ip 
between the teacher trainee and his college faculty Advisor 
is seen as a central learning e3cperience# Advisor-student 
contacts are intense and verbal # c^hasising discussions of 
students' feelings about themselves # their teaching and 
teaching issues* Assignment to ongoing classrooms is a 
part of a student's training* The student works under a 
mster teacher several days a week-^ for a semester* The ' 
master teacher usually gives no explicit directions to the 
student but is coneai^md^f^ as an embodiinent of the philos-- 
ophy which the student should emulate* 

In our opinion # empriasis on the development of the 
teaeher as a person sensitive, to and aware of children's 
needs is th^ hc^art of tha model* This is encouraged and 



^Mm hcive not had an ©ppoirtuoity to visit, a Kc^ad Start 
prograf^ off thii* ?nodc^lo no^eVitr^ have r^vicvc^d Bank 
Strac^fc^s ttOiinxmi fcy reaclin;i thc^ir training loat^ri-il an^- 

rolIiiV Tli5'?/U ;h' trains.:.;'! Sfei*'^4©rj Uwrf . 
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su{>poftod at an individual level by the sponsor . GiVen this 
conception of teaching # it is not surprising that th^ Bank 
Street checklist tells us more about what the teacher is to 
be than what the teacher is supposed to do. Similarly/ the 
qualities which children should exhibit are defined, rather 
than their concrete behavior* Put differently, the Bank I 
Street model is global rather than specific* The teacher's ^ 
task is all--encompassing» She is asked 'to follow a set of 
comi>lex and high level goals without specification of the 
stages or steps by which these goals might be achieved* 

In many ways. Bank Street is the prototype of Group I 

>. ■ . - . . . ■ ■• 

models* The items specifying chilci behaviors read like a' 
list of adult qualities* ; The checklist' items directed to 
adults are as exhaustively complete* If a. teacher were 
rated 4 on each item^ she would be a paragon of virtue. The 
theme of Bank Street^~aiid,,.5roup I seems to be the r;reation 
of optimal human qualities for allTi^nd^ividuals associated 
with the model ~ children # teachers, ancillary personnel 
and parents. The pre-school is meant to be a learnings- 
teaching environment for everyone who comes into contact 
with it. 

In our opinion, the key ideas in Bank Street are in-- 
dividualization, diagnosis as a psychological apprpacb to 
instruction, and a, stress on learning that has relevance to 

contrast to other models, v;e found it difficult to select " 



I1-T8 

its core ideas* This is partly because the^ model seems to 
exclude nothing and the qheqklist seems like a description 
of an ideal life. . ^ 



I 
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Bank Street ^ 

Materials and Curriculum 

II:B.4 There is emphasis upon u§e of natural materials 

within the child's own environment, and child-made, 
teacher-made and parent-made materials and equip- 
ment, as well as commercial items. 

III:A.2 Curriculum is structured according to basic edu- 
cational principles but 4s completely flexible in 
response to the developi^iental stages of the 
children, their evolving .competencies, and oppor-^ 
tunities for^ learning as they ^rise in each 
situation. ^ 

III:A.4 The curriculum is >^ased upon the adult's study of 
how each child organizes and reinterprets his 
' experience through "play" and his own choice of 
activities. 

Children as self-motivated persons who live in the classroom 

I:A.2 Children demonstrate active participation in their 
own learning through self-initiated expression and 
through seeking more understanding of facts, ideas 
and processes. 

I:A«r2 Children organize their ideas, reason, plan and 
solve problems. 

Adults as responsive to individual dhildreri's needs 

I:B.4 * The adult challenges and isupports problem-solving 
^ and coping behavior. 

.I;B:.ld^ The adults take into account each child's inter- 
ests, strengths, weaknesses, and learning styles 
in developing individualized curriculum, 

I:B.ll The adults encourage children to work cooperatively 
and to interact in many ways with one another, 

I:B.12 Adults encourage children to describe out-of-school 
experiences, and show interest in the child's whole 
life. ' 



Expecta ^TDns of the coral statt 

I:B,17 Each adult provides a role model v;ith v;hich.the 
children may make positive identification. 
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There is continuing interaction, sharing of 
information and insights ^ and mutuality of goals . 
between teaching staff and ancillary staff (such 
as nurses/ family workers and guidance personnel) 
with the latter observing and sometimes partici- 
pating. 

The consultant services of field representative , 
resource persons and central Bank Street staff are 
viewed as an essential component of the circular 
process of staff development* The Sponsor pro- 
vides input to the community, considers feedback 
from the commjinity and eventually plans jointly 
with the community to meet differentiated needs 
with continuing support and guidance. 

Parents and teachers cpbperate in planning out- 
of-school reinforcement of what children are doing 
and learning in school, which is facilitated by 
home visits by both the teaching teams and ancil- 
lary staff. 

The following items include some items which are unique 
aimong models and are items pertaining to parent involviinent 

V:A.l Parents are encouraged to participate in the 

school's learning ^activities, such as helping with 
story time, field trips\ cooking, and making 
materials . . , \^ 

V:A.6 Parents develop and/or us^ checklist for classroom 
observation, i.e. , what toXlook for in a Bank 
Street-sponsored classroom. - . 

V:C.3 Parents are being trained to interview each other, 
using the new Questionnaire for Parents. 

V:D.3 In some communities a special room or house may 
be set aside for the use of parents, which is 
often used for educational and community activi- 
ties a3 well as for the primary social function. 



I:C.5 



IV:C.4 



V:A.5 
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. 2. . ■ ■ . ■ ' 
EDC 

(Group I/sources of information r published material, staff 
interviews.) , 

The EDC model incorporates the earlie,r work of its 
earlier incarnation, Educational Services Incorporated 
(ESI) . ESI worked on the development of so-called teacher 
proof materials since they perceived large scale teacher * 
training and/or retraining as an impossible task. The iin- 
portance of materials is a key part of the EDC model. A 
second key input to the mod^fl occurred a f^w years prior to 
its Follow Through participation, when, the staff had become 
increasingly interested in the British scheme of Open Educ- 
cation. Open Education stressed the individual nature of 
learning and had a. unique system for stipervising and assist- 
ing teachers called the "Advisory". In England, the Advis- 
ory is a group of senior teachers, most frequently with 
expertise in a specif ic curricular idea. Advisors do not 
have classroom teaching responsibilities but are consultants 
in their curricular areas. They function in two unique 
ways: , (1) they; can be summoned directly by teachers, and 
(2) they do not have any power to dismiss teachers or advise 
that they be dismissed. The advantages of this scheme to 
teachers (and indirectly to children) are obvious. Teach- 
ers who wish assistance, if they ^re not required to make 

— fehat^-reques-t of or~ through Administration (1) may hf=> 'more _J 

likely to ask for help, (2) more likely to use the help 
they get, and (3) not suffeir the intense anxiety of the 
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.if-I-need-help-I •m-not-a-gdod- teacher syndrome , whidh" is 
more typical of this country. 

The EPC model adopted much of the British scheme 
stressing that children work individually and began devel- 
^^oping its own Advisory of former cl^a^jsiroom teachers. 

In relation to the classjpe^^iC the model views child- 
ren as persons capable of serious effort and work, to be 
respected, supported and, more often than not, left to 
structure their own learning. The role of J^he teacher 
is to be responsive and subtly encouraging rather than 
initiating or directive. Teachers (1) primarily provide 
materials, and (2) leave children alone. 

A strong component of the model (though there is only 
one item devoted to it in the checklist - III: lb) is that 
a classroom must have an individual or "unique" flavor. 
This is a logical extension of the notion that children's 
work be individual and self-determined. A phrase used 
often by the sponsor Vs staff is "do* your own thing" which 
applies to everyone associated with the model. 

The emphasis on individual freedom in the interpreta- 
^ tion and enactment of the model probably allows, from a 
positive point of view, exhilarating leeway to creative 
teachers (and sponsor staff) who have been waiting to get 
out, from under doctrinaire educational systems. On the 
ojbher hand, the lacfk of concrete specification that typi- 
fies the model may cause a good deal of confusion and/or 



hostility front teachers and administration* Whether or not 
this inspired EDC^ a large section in their checklist 
specifies administrative behaviors / The items in this 
section are unique among models, are refreshingly concrete, 
and represent a successful attempt at spelling out some 
ways administration can support or destroy an innovation* 
We feel it is both interesting and important to keep 
in mind that the organization of the Planned Variation 
experiment (as well as Follow Through) necessarily compro- 
mised the two central principles of the British definition 
of an^ Advisory: (1) Advisors responding to the direct 
solicitation of individual teachers, and (2) the nonevalua- 
tive stance of an Advisory. Planned Variation was selected 
by community and/or school representatives, usually from 
administration. The nature of the Planned Variation con- 
tracts required a fixed number of consulting days from the 
sponsor to work in designated Planned Variations classrooms 
This means every Planned Variation classroom teacher saw a 
member of the EDC Advisory at least once a year whether or 
hot she or he wished it. Secondly, as a national experi- 
ment, HSPV was constantly attempting to evaluate teachers. 
Obviously, the model could have adapted the British scheme 
to fit the circumstances. However, it was our definite 
impression from conversations with tlie EDG staff that this 
v;as not the case. Members of the Advisory maintained a 
standard of the ideal role they should play, i.e., respond- 
ing i.o teachex requests for assistance. As part of Planned 
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Variation/ Advisors were put in the position of talcing the 
Initial steps to establish a relationship) with teachers, 
trying to create an understanding of the model and a desire 
to work with it* While this was no different from. the 
problems faced by other models in their sponsor representa- 
tive-site relationships ^ it violated the EDC principles. 

The key items which characterize this model are as 
follows t 

Items .Pertaining To Individualism And Self-realization 

I. 2. Chiiareh take initiative and take responsibility 
for their own work - they do not have to have 
things prescribed. 

I.. 8* Children show signs of humor, fun, and joyous- 
ness • 

!• 17. Children can make mistakes and learn from them. 
They can do things themselves even when the 
teacher might do it more neatly or better. 

IX. 5. There is something that is unique to this class- 
rooia, i.e., the classroom should have an 
Individual quality to it. 

Items Pertaining To Materials 

I. 20. Children use materials in a variety of ways. 

III, 2,f. Resource Center: materials are organized so that 

they are easily available. There is a system for 
keeping teachers supplied with materials from a 
functional working^xspace . 

IV. 18. The teacher provides a variety of materials 

during the school year. 

Items Pertaining To The Teacher's Role 

IV. 6. Teachers are sensitive and responsive to 
children's needs. 

rIV. 12. Teacher encourages children to persist in things 
^ which capture their interest by extending those 

interests . 
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Items Pertaining To Jupport Outside The Model 

III. l,f . Administrators share information Aout the budget 
with the local advisors. \ 

III, 2, b. Staff Development. (Note by circling which com- 
ppnents are observed or, administratively 
supported according to your infoirmationis) 

^Release time^ pay fares to workshops # helpt pro- 
vide local workshops, encourage cross classroom 
visltatioivv 

III. 4. Adininistrators make an effort to understand ti;ie 
model by attending workshops , reading and/or 
thoughtful questioning. \ 

III. 7. The administration has clearly delegated some 
nonsupervisory responsibilities for supporting 
the program to the local advisor is not asked to 
evaluate teachers and has a minimum of adminis- 
trative chores. " , 

Below Please Underline Any Phenomena That You Observe. 

1) A. curriculum imposed by tiie administrators. 2) Imposi^ 
tion of lesson plans either made by the teacher of the 
Director. 3) Required reports from the teachers to the 
administrators which are not useful to the teachers and 
children. 4) Prescribing certain books, ordering the same 
thing for all classrooms without consulting the teachers. . 

Items Pertaining To The Advisory 

V. 2t The advisor does not take on supervisory evalua- 
tive responsibilities. 

i'^ ■ ' ' ' 

V. 3,b. Pflps staff develop thQir own classroom mate- 
- rials. , ■ 

V. €^h. Devises a system for keeping teachers supplied 
with materials, particji^larly consumable items. 



PAB WEST ^ ' 

(Group I/sources of information: formal |>ublications and 
teacher training materials.) . 

The Far VIesX Laboratory was established in 1966. By ^: 
Octjdl^er i>£ 1967 it began developing ^n experimental inserv- 
ice training program for Headstart teachers and assistants. 
The "responsive model,** as it was then. called, was devel- 
oped at the Glen Nimnicht/s New Nursery School in Greel ey, 
Colorado* 

e 

In a document called "Summary of a Three-^year* Experi- 
mental Program to Train Headstart Teachers and Assistants" 
put out in 1970, Par West outlines its objectives as 
to help children maintain or develop a healthy self -concept 
and to develop their intellectual ability (i.e., ability to 
solve problems)" (p. 1). The environment in which learning 
takes place is described in ideal ways ("it informs the 
learner immediately about the consequences of his actions") 
ai||^ the activities in the environment, are means to be 
•autotelic", that is, the child's essential satisfaction 
stems from the activity itself* In other words, learning 
is self-rewarding. * 

i 

-By 1971, problem solving becaifae an avowedly unique * 
aspect of this model. "Problems" have three major classi- 
fications: 

~ 1 i ft Tionxntcractional problem— (a physical or one'- 

person problem", e.g., a puzzle). 



2. Interactional probl^s. involves two or more 

c pepple aiBcl'>re(|uires a person to think E.g», 

■ti ■ . ■ 

Emotloiial problems, which are seen as blockss to 
soliring the other kin4s of problems and whi ch are 
to be mastered to produce a ••healthjiT self- 
concept"* ^ 
PrcAilem solving sO^ility rests on ••developing the senses^ 
language and ^onqept formation? {p> 3) ^ 

Otiiierv "major* objectives that are discussed in this 
paper are (1) a child •s^no^ledge and positive feeling for 
Itis cultural background,^ and (2) a child's ability to learn 
how to learn. 

The ^ree kinds of problecns, to be solved and the abil-* 
Ities they rectuire do not comprise a narrowly definied set 
of objectives. On the contrary, they could describe any 
and all of a child's school (or out-of -school) experiences* 
-In attempting to uncover whatever, something specific might 
lie beneath these overall objectives, we searched the train- 
ing materials of Far IWest* In a document entitled Program 
Advisor's Seminar V the following sets of activities are 
outlined; the first for teachers, the second for Program 
Advisors in their follow-up of the teachers "First Class*^ 
room Unit** ^ . - 

PH.^E--IN WEEK 

First Classroom Unit (Teachers) J 

■ f 

1. Kelp Children Adjust to School \J 
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PxQvide name ta^s 

Provide individual space with full name and photo 

Practice calling ea<^ child by name 
2* BstisO^lish Rules And Routines For Children 
Observe Class Behavior 

What they do and do not do ^ 
4* Establish Adult Relationships^ 

Working as a team 

First Workshop For Teachers (Program Advisors) 

X .„ Discuss Children's Adjustment To School 
2 t Discuss And Evaluate Rules And Routines 
3» Discuss Teachers Observations Of The Class 
4> Discuss Adult Relationships 
5 ^ Discuss One Of The Activities For Children 

Songs using children's naones 
6 » . Discuss Specific Language For Teachers To Practice 
^ Use verbs to describe action 

In no way do these suggestions vary from any which would be 

espoused by an institution for teacher training in early 

* 

childhood* We find a few highly specific practices 
believed to lead to successful achievement of a goal sucli 
as children wearing their, name tags in school equated with 
assisting adjusl^ent to school along with dictums of enor- 
movis scope unacccanpanied by suggestions of how they might 
be carried out. For example^ **establishing professional 
working relationships'* is a simple matter of reminding a 
teacher that they should be attended to. The remaining 
classroom units show- a similar dichotomy with the greater 
proportion of activities being defined by general rather 
than by specific examples. ^Classroom units containing sug- 
gestions such as ''use cuisenaire rods to develop the 
concept of siae*^^ are fev; and far hmtymmK^ Bnd ^ven theni 



Page 2, Point 3 ©f t*i@ Seventh Classroom Urat. 
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a©, not explain on© sight use the rods, 

■In the Lab's. ,l$,7i ©bjeqtiv©s st^tmrnt,^ eseasples of 
noninteraction an^ " interactional probleiss are qiven, Thm 
air^ all "In t^i^e conteKfc .^f gaifii^s imBtt though earlier 

%. 

mmrwikg^ had hmmn givm^ms an aicample of mi interne tioiial - 
probl^) ♦ This has the f^at of making tliis aspect of tSi© 
model suddenly narro^^i^ md one has a vision of 

dblldran not as pupils but as pliers* However under a 
heading which warns in upper case letters tdhiat General 
Characteristics of a Good Probl^ Solvar Should ^^pplf 
Many Although Mot all P rob lens ^ some of the following child 
qualities are listed^ 

^ '^^^kB questions regmiring extended answers C*lcr^% 

'^Ifhy'ir *What would happen £f^ quesfeionsK 
^ EeflectiVe> iommmd, not impulsive (for example ^ 

In ^tasks ' that ask ^Whi^ -one ie most like the 

letter d^ b# p# or q?^ -dela^fs (*thinlis^| before 

responding o 

Makes and honors bargains^ agreemitiits and con*- 
tracts'^* ' - ' 
Far West ^admi^s thae developing sueh eharacteristies 
is more than a one ^ or year 3©b^ The end of their paper 
mentions the iac| of a speeif io Qmtmulmi^ It 'suggests 

^Objeatives of th^ .B.esponsi¥©.lle'adst-a^t and Foliar ■ftifm-jei 
Program^ Far il©3t L^ow-Bto^f for Educatj^onal K^^sc^arcli ar^d 
D^v^lopfP^rital^ Levc-l 11 # Juri^ If7lf Glen .lif^rii&it^. iasrr 
Barnes and €^th^^ MtM£-^m^i^Qt:^<, 
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thaj^ th^ r^al job is for indiviSual teachers (as opposad t© 
what thm model provides) • The sponsor is not to dictate 
feha qt^aiiitJity or content of teacher behavior* an 
immediate objeetiva t-iouM b0 to increase the anounfe of time 
tho.^teaeher deliberately uses some form of aKperi^nce that 
she €0uld alaarly identify Cp^ 20) ^ 

Typical ci the Group 1 models^ find the child 
stmlkJjig his adueation alone ^ and the teachar being the 
b^st *g#rsofi*^ ^he kn^s h^ to fee by encouraging and 
respeqfeing the ehild^s interest and efforts, 

Thm oheoklist itms that reflect this approach arei 
I tems Eelating To T he Sal£-Re.#arding :gatiir@ Of Child Activ- 



II* B* teachers do not routinely interrtipt children 
with tea^^r^-initiated activities* 

21 ♦ Teachers provide for €Kperienc©s th^t^ are self-* 

ra^ardinf for anxMi^mn^ 

III* diildran mQ%^m at their o^^n p^,ca m most of the 

activities they enfaga iHo 

III* Children are involved in experiences that are 

self--re^/ardinf ^ 

III* Children do things for the internal satisfaction 

of doing them ratier than tl^rough external rev^ard 
or piunishP-ent« 

Itffr^s Ralatlrtg To Tna Three Types Of grobla^s 

II > Teacher J provide for e-K^ariences i^'hich 

childri^n to c-figage m a variety of 'problc^r.*- 
' solving asti^xti^i^ 

II* Mo. , pXQVidm tor Ww devcrlc-p^^ofit of sc4.f- 

#stec^^ Cfor ■ eMai^^ple* -"m c:iild^ii p.i.ct^r^ vriil 
appeal nojct to c^iclel 
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III. Children are solving a variety of problems ; some 

are personal interactional problems and some are 
physical. . . • 

III* I, Children shou evidence of developing seljf-esteem^ 

III* H. Children maximize use of their o^m and other 
available resources to solve problems* 

111, CSiildran cope well v?ith their ov/n emotions. 

Items Relating To Curriculum And Materials 

II* H, Teachers direct early program work towar4 basic 
concepts such as color^ position and relation. 

II ♦ J» Teachers use resource material from the tab. 
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A. . . ■ • ^ • 

HIGH-SCOPE ^ 
(Group I/sources of information: published material, tea- 
cher training materials, site visits (2), sponsor inter- 
views, staff interviews, local site staff interviev/s . ) 

David Weikart, the Dir^tor of the High-Scope Pounda- 
txon, has been conducting research with pre-school age 
children since just before the inception of Headstart in 

1965. His early work focused on children whose achievement 

r 

test scores fell into the retarded range* Prior to Follow 
Through and Headstart^ he also collaborated briefly with 
Constance Kamii in an attempt to operationalize some of the 
^ * ^ worlc of Jean Placet for classroom use* 

The importance which Weikart still places on Piaget*s 
work is evident from the High-^Scope checklists Approxi- 
mately one sixth of its items deal with "Temporal Relations, 
Spatial Relations r Classification and Seriation*** The 
reader may wonder, then^ why this model has^ been placed in 
Group "I with models which are both child development 
oriented and lack specific curricula. When models have 
been grouped in the past/ High*-Scope usually falls into a 
category which merges **cognitive** and/or '^structured'* 
models / with child development ones. Though High-^Scope has 
used Piagetian terms in its checklist, it iia:s neither 
specific curriculum materials nor a particular sequence- 
which must be followed in teaching the concepts, either of 
which would '.have. sufficed to place High-Scope in Grpup II, 
There is^ however, one -point v/hich distinguishes High-'-Scopo 
fron other .Group I r^odals* Whon a ^High--Scopo £^pecif xcatacr* 
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is rather global and general, it is usually accompanied by 
one or two specific suggestions for implementation. The 
teacher training materials for this model^^ (which will be 
published as a book) are mimeographed and contain many sug- 
gestions for teachers. They talk about ideas as well as 
activities* Nonetheless , we believe that what High-Scope 
wishes teachers to do is very similar to what character- 
izes Group I models. We think the differences rest in 
calling teacher behavior by a different, name and offering 
more suggestions. For implementation: for example, under 
the checklist heading of Spatial Relations, one item 
(II -e.^ 2) reads: 

•the teachers help the children to interpret and 
make symbolic representations (such as pictures 
and models) of the way things are arranged in space. 
Examples: -(a) the teachers help children learn 
about how their bodies are put together and gets 
them to move in different -ways and to find out what 
can be done with various body parts; and (b) the 
teachers call the attention of the children to 
where things are located in the classroom, school 
and neighborhood.** 

In my experience, the pre-sehool activities suggested to 
student-teachers in curriculum training courses as well as 
practiced by certified teachers in pre-schooi classrooms 
always include (1) rhythms and movement (involving differ- 
ent body parts); (2) tracing around the figure of a child 
as he lies or stands on brown paper, he then cuts and/or 
paints this form; and (3) field trips. Any of these, I 



l^^Thosa papers in mimeographed toxvx were under' separate 
covers for "Langt^age^ '^Actior**', "Child Managornont", "L^^^vels 
of Representation {Part I ana II)'* and /'The High-Scct.e 
Cognitive vxoscnool Curricul'uir*: the Op^n Frar,c?v;^ork * 
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would think, might be seen as implementation of High-Scope 
■spatial relations" concepts* However , these activities 
might also be found in programs of other PV models (espec- 
ially Group I) or of non-PV classrooms • It is simply the 
phrases describing these activities which are unique. 

We had an opportunity to visit a High-Scope site and 
interview Dr, Weikart and his training staff extensively. 
The checklist does not give an i^dicatibn of the heavy 
emphasis which three features of the model received in the 
sites we visited: 

Implemented across the classrooms of one site : 

1. The number of divergent questions asked by all 
classroom staff (Item II: C, 2). 

2. The amount of physical movement on the part of 
children which is tolerated by teachers and 

''iw^iiali th^^^ obviously vdew^ as a function^ of * — 

learning (Item XI: B, ?>• 
3» The routine occurrence of a planning period in 
which each adult takes small groups of children 
at the beginning of the "morning; each child makes 
an initial plan of work (self-s elected play) and 
then '^reviews" it (in response to the teacher *s 
question "What did you do?*') at the end of the 
day. 

Group I models frequently talk about routines ^ but none ha 
them spellod out as completely* 
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High-Scope 

Items pertaining to model specific equipment and 
organization 

I:C, Planning Boards represent the areas of the room. 

V:G. Children use their symbols to represent their 
choices during work time. 

II:A.l During planning time , the teacher discusses the 

dally rcutme and helps children to make individual 
plans about where they will work and what they will 
do* 

VzC. During planning time, children tell or act out one 

activity they plan to do in their chosen work area. 

1I:A.5 The teacher reviews with the children what they 
have done during work time at each area, talking 
about how plans have been carried out and discus- 
sing what might be done the next day. 

Items pertaining to special emphases of the model 

II:B.l The teachers encourage the active manipulation and 
exploration of the things in the classroom. 

II:C.2 The teachers use divergent questions (questions 
with many *^right" answers) . 

II:D.l The teachers begin' a learning sequence or a theme 
with a concrete experience (the object level) - 
not a representational one. 

^'Piagetian*' items^ ^ ? 

II:F.vv Spatial Relations 

!• The teachers help children to look at things 

from different spatial viewpoints • ^ 
2. The teachers help the children to interpret 

and make symbolic representations (such as 

pictures and models) of the v/ay things are 

arranged in space. 



-*"'*'Tho items in this Section are reproduced withopt the 

examples that appear in the checklist.- ^ For "the full content 

of each item, the reader should refer to the Kigh^-Scopc 

checklist in, hx^rmndix 
• *• *■ 
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Classification 

!• The teachers encourage children to investigate 
the uses and attributes of things, 

2« The teachers help children to notice and 

describe similairities and differences among 
object's, 

3* The teachers describe an object or sort a set 
of objects in several different ways and help 
children learn to do this, 

Seriation 

1. The teachers provide materials which can be 
arranged in order along some dimension. 

Number Concepts ' 

1. The teachers help children to compare quanti- 
ties of "continuous" materials like water or 
clay. 

2. The teachers give children sets of distinct 
objects like buttons or beads to arrange and 
rearrange. 

3. The teachers show children how to compare the 
number of items in two sets by matching them 
up in one-to-one correspondence, ^ 
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•5.. 
REC 

(Group Il/sources of information: published material).* 

From the limited information we have about this model, 
it appears to be organized around hardv;are. The central 
part of the, REC .program is the Talking Page^ a coitiputerized 
instructional program. According to our limited informa- 
tion a child sits in front of the Talking Page for 10-20 
minutes a day listening to recordings of v/ritten material. 
As a voice reads the material and/or talks about it, the 
child follows the recording by looking at his pwn book 
which is identical to that being read, , 

Specifications dealing with other aspects, of the model 

are quite similar to those of other group I models but do 

not seem as internally consistent. 

' The key items in this model refer to the Talking Page. 

I. A, 2. This "Talking Page" is used either every day or 
every other day. 

!• A, 7. Children are encouraged to use voice mirrors 
without direct supervision by an adult. 

III. A, 2. The adults work with small groups to introduce 
the Talking Page during activity time. Lessons 
are usually introduced in a group context, with 
the child Having opportunities later to go 
through the material — or previously introduced 
material — ^on his own. 

III. A, 3. The adult follows up and reinforces children wl^o 
choose the Talking Page lesson of the day as an 
activity. Children may also repeat favorite 
materials they have had at an earlier time. 



*We have also talked v/ith two staff members who inter-^ 
viewed the sponsor of this nodcl* 
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III.* A/.4. The adults sit down with one child at a time to 
go over the Talking Page progress check when a 
child has finished a Talking Page Book. 

Ill, B,6i Th6 teacher keeps daily records on each child in 
a notebook on the Talking Page, Aides. may assist 
in record-keeping. 
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6. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 

(Group I/sourees of information: published material, 
unpublished papers, videotape of program segment, teacher 
training material.) 

The Arizona model is related to Marie Hughes' concep- 
tion of children's education and teacher training* Dr. 
Hughes assigned specially trained personnel called Program 
Assistants one each to several elementary and pre-school 
classrooms. The Program Assistant had training in early 
childhood development and curriculum, and performed such 
varied functions as locating and/or purchasing materials 
for a teacher, teaching some children in assigned classes 
or recommending courses of action the teacher might take-^"^ 
in relation to behavior management problems in the class- 
room. The Program Assistant stood ready to provide any 
and all kinds of assistan ce to teachers. As the Program 
Assistant assumed the role of a guide, the needs and 
capacity of the teacher actually determined the inten- 
sity and direction which the Program Assistant's work 
assumed. 

A mimeographed statement of the Hughes version of the 
model was written by Mary Coxon»^3 This paper contains much 

12Mrs. Ann Seigal Director of The Gary Leadership Fellow 
Program at Bank Street College worked with Marie Hughes and 
is my soxirce for the description of the Program Assistant's 
role. • 

l^Coxon, Mary, "An Informal Statement of the Tucson Early 
Education Program". (An undated mimeographed paper from 
the time when Marie Hughes directed the Arizona Research 
and Developiaent Center . ) 



of the basic material of Ari5:ona's checjclist description 
for Planned Variation. At its end/ Ms. Coxon suggests that 
the Program Assistant ^(or "change agent") must irftroducp 
amd maintain "the program's innovative practices". Since 
the Program Assistant has both "a training and a supportive 
xole", it seems that the Program Assistant is responsible 
for implementation/ and# at least under Dr» Hughes, 
shouldered the major burden of the program. 

. Dr. Hughes' program for Headstart children emphasized 
language. The/primary technique recommended is modeling. 
••Language" # says Ms. Coxon, "is taught through an acceler- 
ated, systematized naturai). system based on studies of the 
way a child learns language in the home. Language is best 
learned in a natural setting ... the teacher is constantly 
modeling the language as she interacts with the children 
individually and in small groups." 

Coxon 's paper introduces another objective, "societal 
arts and skills", defined as including "cooperation, 
planning and democratic processes". (p.- 9) Yet these 
processes are not explicitly or concretely described. 

Later, under the direction of Dr. Ronald Henderson, 

Arizona maintained much of the model constructed by Dr. 

if 

Hughei, especially the role of the Program Assistant. 

"... the primary training strategy advocated for 
use by the program assistant is to work with 
teachers in their own classrgoms, demonstrating 
desired techniques, critiquing one's own perform- 
ance to shov; how self--evaluation may be used to 
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refine teaching procedures , and assisting the 
teacher in developing strategies and techniques 
for plannina with aide?/ volunteers and other 
personnel ."14 

♦ 

But th6 Arijzona checklist describes this apparently central 
feature of the model with only one item (III, B) . 

In a November 1970 paper called "The Tucson Early 
Education Model", Dr. Henderson summarizes the model's four 
major objectives: 

1* Language competence > 

2* Intellectual base ("»•• a collection of skills 
assumed to foe necessary in the process^ of learn- 
ing • . • for example i ordering events along 
certain dimensions such as size, color and 
form, •••**)• 

3. Motivational base a collection of attitudes 

and behaviorcil characteristics related to pro-- 
ductive social involvement"). 

arts and skills reading, writing , 
tic * • . cooperation , planning and demo- 
process'*) • 

This i^-'^ch a, comprehensive program statement that one 
v/onders, as one does with other Group I models , what this 
mMht exclude? 

This 1970 paper mentions "structured lessons*' taught 
in small groups of five children, but does not indicate 
what the content of the .lessons- might be, save for the 
brief example above under 2 # 

AriSKona's checklist for Planned Variation is very 
sdLmilar to the content both of the CoKon and Henderson 




14 Henderson, Ronald, "Delivering the TEEM", Teem Exchanga, 
^ Vol. 1, No. II, the University of Arizona, l^Jintor, 1971. 
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^papers, and is stated \*?ith ' isot awch "kor© speeificity.^^_ 
Hovrever, after the checHlist items'' are divided into the '"^.^^ 
broad categorial objectives of - tlie model, even the'specif^^ 
io skills roentioned in soia© Arizona papers disappear. 
Under "societal skills" in the checklist, providing 
"options" and "success oriented aqtivi'ties* are the fe®y 
ideas. Under intellectual skills, a laodel-specific fosaat 
for instruction appears, alttibagli it is'ruwnentioned in any 
material we had previously read. This, consists of '♦iatel-- 
lectual kits**^ a series of materials cenfcarad arowid a 
concept ♦ (For exaii^ple, a videotape viWad showed a boic ^ 



l%hiie tha chedclist was in ase-^ wa were s^nt, an interast-**' 
ing in-house docma^it from* Arizona entitled, **Tha TESi \ 
Implementation Imrentorf ^ » This is a December, 1972 mimeo- 
graphed p^lication from Arizona* It lists char meter is ties 
found in'** an ideal TESM classroom on a. typical day** tiiough 
there is"^ a statement to the effect that it is not an 
evaluative instrument, it is much more, specific than-th^ 
HSPV checklist as to.. what teachers should be doing, fort 
, example , the expectations ^ for language - activities include s 

*1) Evidence of phonetic and structural analysis 
skills whic^ 

a) use the child**s language as a basis of 
instruction 

b) identify sound^-syiDibol associations 

c) . present a sequence vihich allow for consonant 

and vowel substitution ahd word building' 

d) ' include a range of phonetic elements in a 

variety of readi^ig materials*^* ^^^''^ 

It is possible that this level of specific dtracti©n to 
teachers, v/as operating during Planned Variation, aven ' 
thougii the chaeklist did not milmct it* • ' 
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cdntaininf elasks, fcipters, li©ur glasses?, %-mtehQS» ©t€oj 

♦ 

'^mphmmiB by ATimotm thm bf otli#r spdnsors and it could 
Itms^ V&rtainim To So-eietal SK-ills 

IsB»l The teaeher provides* %#lie« possible* ©ptims f6s 
pnpilm.to make eluoiceso 

I5B^.6- The tmmchmw provides SMce^e^^s'ori^fitea a€ti¥iti#s 



IteMS -Fertainiihg To Sf^t^ll^^tel Skills 

IsGol "Thm- teaoher eses xnt^lleotnal kits and opeE-ccicl^S 
questioning or liffc thm hmml of c'liiM respont/teo 

« 

IXgHei "Shm tea^ter ififeeraetion Lb plmnm& tQ inalmdm 
d^vmlopmmnt of any all of thm societal* airt 
skxlls^^ provide lap.fiiafe dci^¥©loppeiitt mtinulatQ 
infcellecibual' growth and to develop g^sifciifc* atti- 
tudes abonfe leamifif.^' 

lIgB<.I The teae-h^r pmvi&es opprnmnit^lm for pser Ini- 
tat ion 

lIsBt>2 Th# teaeti^r pm^Mm^ oppmmnitim lot ainlt 

lltzh^' Buying on-site n^nthlf visits^ the fi^M^^pt^^ 
^mntm^biwrns tmin program asiista^fcSo This 
trainiiil is clone by P:©fi©li?ifr and qroup ■ 
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^HE mWTMBm OF WUMim ' 

■mpyMish#i papers^ t^a©h#r training rat^rial^ site vi^itm 
(2} i mpon^or ikmr^.n^'^mi staff int€rvimis# and Bit^^-mmii 

Dro Ira Gordor**. ^iho h#ads the Florida mml^lf Itad cob-- 
'iSliaetei research on '^dmad'^mtaqed'^ ^MMmn for €#¥#ral 
years prior, to fcl^e Falloi^ Ihmuqh and Meadstare ©Kp^ri- 

'■^fttS^ ' Florida* s^'Piafme^' ^riafloii''^pS3lp""^' Blaf¥ '^opg'^^ -.^••^.-^.--^^ 

jfiglafeionshlp t© Gordon *s ©ajflier FlorMa; pregxap which. 
ir«sfcrttet€d new.psfehers ab®«fc irifefst play,, The k^^f features . 
©f tfiat prcjgrais'wejf'e C1I-- irsfiivMaal Instruction, C2| feeaeli= 
inf in tli@ hQWMf C3I early intmxmntion tr &nG C4) the motlser 
as tlie TOsfe effective teaeher ©£ fell© ehiM. Dr^ aordon has 

a prefr-isi handbook ©Ktitl«id, *BaBf Learninf Thro'ssgh 

■f&©s© safe© features landerllcr Florida ♦§ Planned ^aria- 
ti©i4 Pr©f ras* fcliouffe is fiP.TOl.ws cliildm^ 3=S rat&©r tMn 
infanfe©. as© the word *'ifiTOl»/es'^- here, iRt©oti©«aliy 
beeaus© fetie Florida r;8d#l, in 'our opinion » .is directed not- 
at eliilir.eii hm at their pareintSe. In .ri@ri«Sa»s P¥ i?.:Qdel 
a ©«siapif©Cessi©&3l called a Parent Edueator (PSI is ssslased 
dae»l:iaif ©f th& faPt-Laes in tfee fV class ifi *iliiGh sh^^ %,m-fts„ 
iimothm PE isj assigried t.h© sms^mmq fa?raia€S.I Trie? PE 

ftsj&yallf a gasiel she? iteachtf& t© the- I'^imnt jcall^'J 



N - . 
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thm is mvQT dir^etly w-onitox^S in.tho ptogran^ Therc^ aro 
mo specif itfat ions- for ^v%|t Jiagg^Jis in th^ classroon. 

We visited a PV sit0 of the Florida eotel^ aeaof^papy- 
i'Siif iiany'FB'^s horn visits* We intervievjM both PE*s 
■and program Aclpini^trators* Ife also attendM a thra-o-^day 
tifaininf '^©rkshop for the Florida mo&Ql h^ld at the 

stresBing fthm^ aspects of th© med^l above and hQfon^ thm 
basia out lima of thu ^hacklifets first, tha sponsor places 
^rmat ii^p^rtane^ .on role«*pl^yijigi mecond^ tasks arci to ba,, 
dewloped through thc^ mutyial odop^ratioh of the PS and tha 
teaoher to vhom she is assigu^dj^^and third, th^ ipportar^t 
roie which 'Flox^ida seas the local WhC playing^ Though each 
of thmsm points in mmntiom^ in single itens on the chaeS-^ 
list^ thmy d©s^rve additional ^Kplanation* 
1. R.Qle Flay lag g 

Role playing refers to one ©f the ways in %ihieh PS's 
ami MO*s leara and review ttse content xoi thm task.. The FE 
may ^t^aeh"^ the task bv describing the ruins ^ thc-foals^ 
ete^^ t© th© M© and th^i^ r#pe5t it^ Repeat iiig talk 
t0 invoive aaeh party pr^tefiding they are th^j MO the 
^hil^i a^^tuallf tc*ac?hiraf Cor Ic^arni^fl the taslco Thc^ ¥€3lyes 
o£ thii) t^^nimm are obviioy^ frsi?^ either a teaching or a 
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"right** vmy ' for a task' to bo done? instead thf? essphasis is 
on exploring anS. investigating v?hat responses aM confusiojis 

* 

the task might precipitate for both tha teacher ^aed the 
learner* This proe^ss not only inform tha person taaching 
the task about th^ learner's assets and d^eficits, but also 
h#lps 'stress that teaching is a responsiw act as well as a 

ans^^ar tasks ara not axaroisas in pass fail* 
2* fask^^ Develop-f!ient g 

One Florida field rapresentatii^a told me he had i^evar 
been **aliowed** {i*a»^ by the staff one assmes th# 
teacher in partieislarl to sit ir* on a conference whara the 
FE aM th^ taaohar developed a. task* On the ©ma hand^ 
Florida present! the design of the ta^ks as a fo.rnel and 
fsacessary step in the entire model process Cfor e3<:apiple# 
this step has a sigiiif ieamt place in a serias of Florida 
videotapesK Howewr, the absence of adeq^aat^ monitor ing 
schemes for this step indio^itc^s that tha step is not re«- 

garded as crucial o This uby he because in practice 

often qive tfm saj^e task to each mmtf we#k# use ""old'^ 
tasks* or &mn tasks trom a library'^' loea.tei at the 
?Jn£versit>% In suEm^ry assism both the m^tkity^ re^la- 
tior&ship fe'ttwc^'n teaclil^r ar^d PE ami the mi'qin m prc^cxsci 
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3, pAC: 

At tha 1.971 workshop we attended, a series of Bnalldr ■ 
worlc sessions wer^ offerfed one aftertiooB* Dr* Gordon led 
one entitled ^^Parents as Oacision-*Mak^rs*' which dealt ifith 
the potential po^mr of PAC*s (Policy Mvisory Cov^mi-ttmr^f a 
par^Bt group v^ich is a n^cossary component of the Hi^aS- 

Florida had translated the federal guid^linas C'^?hich arc? 
lengthy) for PAC*s "^into English^ # and had apploy^d a 
former PAC chairman on his staff who consultied m^th -each 
sita two waaks a year at the in^/itation of tfm lo^Kt"'fhC ■ 
chairp.a^#. It should fee notad that this ^ raprc^sants the 
Ionf#sfc mm^Bm&itv'm paricid "#^hicfe any Florida^ j fa^ff_^ of?^^^ 
i^p-ends at a eit© on cor.tract^aal^^ basis ^ By contrast, con- 
sultants from Florida who work with FE-s and teachers are 
■ rotated rather than perp^.^iieii.tly as^igiiad to sites h^wam 
©r* Oordofi felt one^ staff i!.emher should not hmcom^ idcmti- 
fled with a Site. 

Following th# work'f>fe©p* eor^Tentad to a staff mmmh^t 
that our interpretation of tbe central iiit@r€sfe of th^ r-^dai 
was ""cora^yfiity c©r«trol-'o The nta^tt mmimt agreed # irsdieat-- 
ifjif that thow|ht Dr. Gordon ^^oyld also^ but that ss^r^-^^ 
staff m^^^f^ w-k^Wt n^t^ Interesting Ijf 'c^rio^igh^ tter^ l^^ 

alr^^t^t tgy^l straff tir:vi in ad^iBir^f th^ p;itm^% PDwr 
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The checklist ittms which descrifoathe key parts of 

fche'^i^g_ida r-odel are: 

Xtgniig Pertaining, fa Frogra g_^_ Sfcrasttaye 

IsA, There ar© weekly hofn©' visits fi?aa© foy parent 
€cl»cet©rs, tm for eacli class. Thos© visits 
occur doriRf days/ ei/eriinfs. OT_vmk&ndn* 

XjH. Itja PI is a paraprofassional hired locally, 

IsB. TiiS PS and thm tmms'mr ^ork tmi&thmr t© dm&^lop 
tasks for mMUewB to qiv^. to children . (nmrnvftr, 
tasks car* also bfe designated fey tlii? policy c©p- 

m 

IXsBui If pQ€rBihlM4-hmm materials ar# tased* 

reason for task, 
IIsC*2 The task is to b# rol^-^playaS fectv^wm tfee MO and 

ll'jE*^ Tfie task enooyr-ifes the ?E to a lot of ways 
■ to teacfe ar.d thi^ ?40 to ttf different to dc^ 

it. 

tlt¥\ Mr^fMms are asked for ^tifg^st ions for fufciir^ . 
II 3 1 " FE*s take i&mu imn htjm^ to B'^fmol^ 
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THE mivmsiTY OF m^ishs 

(Group lT/r*o«rcc;s of ij^formtiom puhlishc-d material, 
viaeotapa, Bitu visit, sponsor intervicv?,) . 

fhe anivereifcy of Kansas parfori^ctd the first rmjor 
work in l^c^'ha^/lor mod ifi cat ion in the imite?! States* At 
ptmmnt, %.amm pt^f^tB to l^hel its mofMl ^'bohavior . . „ . 
anulf^An''. Briefly # toehavior amlf^is canantrm itself 

rmif not with iritcirprc^ting th^se foobaviors and looking 
for caorx*G* Th# ihcc#ry is that dmxlmbl^ hoha'^rlc^t cm 
im protlueed and i2ndr:r4,rafele behaviors mappres^acl Cor 

foire^P.eiit» *'Or^^irafole/ bc^^havioro are those defined fey 
the public sehool system as it ofmratm In mm:^t 
citic^s^ and to>ms* Dep^^fidii^g ^ipon the child * o 'fige ami 
the fiatiirc: qC ths taslc# reinferr^c^r^en^fc iniglit: be c|uifcc? 
■eoncr^fcc^ Cfor e^^aVipl^*^ tvimJyl # or hifhly ^y^bolii^ awl 
BQt^'M Hot m^mpMf prai^i^l* In the Kanfiaa Flan/icrd 
Variation prograi^^ reinforcers are c^allii^c! "^tofe^OTii^ « 

: In tfm fSrefc of Ifm Kan^.ar, pr<>fi:am v.^ii^ircm 

are r^infor^ed for sitting iti chairs and rai^lnc^ their 
har^dif^ v?her« ttey ^i^h to f^-^y f^o^^'C^thing or te^lp. 

cort^^i.ri ie^c^l". of i^erl^^rryir^^?^/ ir*^ h^iud^^r i^.i^A^g urlth- 
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homogenous, nmnll groups of 4-6 children. They* work on 
identical material m a group. In a typical classroom^ 
. acaderoic instruction (callaa Earn) is followed by a child 'r. 
participation in "back-up activitios" (called Spend) , Back- 

♦ ■ " * 

aofcivition are ysualiy the atandard nureery school play 
activities^ blocks/ dress-up, pnzzleB , ato. Back-up activ- 

choose recording to what thay cm ^afford". . Several Barn- 
BpQtid Grjquonmm ocmr during a morning KanuBU is iUmihUi 
about the arran^Qmont .and lomjth of the total oequonce go 
long m% each child eovero each curi^icular area, has same 
play tinm, ami the general ari:angement i.^ wacio In cannul-- 
tafcion with t'ae oponaor, 

*fe vioitaci a Kanaas pre-e^^chool clao^irom whioh, thouyh 
mt part of tho Pi/ expeirtoentr wa^^, were aoourwl by Oie 
oponf;ior^ an QKai^lhmt uKmnplQ of aeaavior tooJyt^^io* Mont 
of th^^ program wao aa fcho cheeklif^t df^ocribed it^ li^v/- 
mer, we hac? two li^^pref^siono of the* program if/hl^h we had 
not recfeivbd from pabH/^h^d imU^rifXl or Crw the ehf^ckli^t 

!♦ , Tho teaeh<*r^y; con€^*^ptlon of the Ujarfiiny ta.^^k 
iK^liavior:* dar twi the i^c^idM^^iCi Rarn pntlimt iho ^Jay» 
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for that matter) and must aeliver tokens each time an 
appropriate behavior is demonstrated. If teachers are 
reinforcing properly / this is an extremely demanding task^ 
even for a very skillful teacher. The teachers we observed 
worked very hard during Earn peri<)d and did very little 
during Spender except stand in the room in which children 

i 

"Thqi sponsor sees Si»nd time as a time when children 

can interact together, an occurrence wliich is not really 

possible during Earn, *rhe toachor*s role during Spend la 

not defined by the model ^^'^ In addition^ although Kansas 

una^ a good many t>rachar monitoring devices # it takes no 

data on Spend t:ime# thus F*trongly indicating to the teacher 

that hor behavior at this tiw^e in not crucial. The teacher 

thdxx*fore mi^B hor job "in tho model aa aesociafced entirely 

with Barn* Our gucoa ia that Spend is Inberpretod by her 

m% rocooo and/or recit tlmo^ 

2% Tokeno. arf* cl^^ar indicatoro of toachor 
prc^feronceo for chiXdr^^n and training and 

It in clear that toachcn'et cv>uld yi;o tokens in fuich a 
way that they, rathor than tht^ v;ork Itnelfi would Ih^ oI 
grc^aU^r lnit^ri!r?t to children! ♦ Th^^y ctnild croato ^''^umpoti- 
tlvo lUtudllonf* oitlior by dirwtiy onctniraging it, Co«g.# 
*'br'^tVti who ca.n gt^t thn^ m^nt t.okonn*") or by rart^luUy 
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tailoring the price of each back-up activity. In the 
classrooms we observed, it seemed to make very little dif- 
ference to children how many tokens they received. In 
addition, it seemed that the pricing of back-up activities 
could never be optimal. Theoretically, if one wished each 
child to perform maximally, the highest priced activity 
must be the one each child wants. However, so long as 
activities are the same price for each child, a child's 
"favorite" activity or preferred activity within a group 
may fee middle-priced or even low priced. In our opinion, 
tokens work much more strongly by simply emphasising to 
children what the teacher is attending to. For teachers, 
tokening is an extremely effective training and monitoring 
device showing them how frequently, to what and to whom, 
they give attention. 

The key items in this wdel are the following: 
Items Portainimi, To 'Kchedul inq And Oraaniaa tion 

tth^Z All ohilxlren Qiin have experience in each of the 
three- banic currieuluni areaa once a dO; luring 

« 

Percent o£ the to he clevotea to the aeademle 
areaa utiuuXd be aboutr IH pei^eent (althouvih the 
ranye of acceptance in Crem IS te 30 percent K 

1 t5*im| Pert' a i- n I nyf^^ To^^^ 5l^^fflS^;L.^^?BAil!^:'^ 

IX^B.a Dally obnervalft^n hy the trainea elnu>rvtn* li\ an 
e5i»ent ial part Cif the enqeiti^i fcra inin^f* The 
i<:.mifhev iUi^*>\vrvuHl r^K^Mve.^* feedhvicK the natue day 
iVim the trained ohmn:vin' ^ 

IJLsB*!i^ The Hpor\^v>r han cnti^l^Unhed ^;fH>eiHe qt^al^i le l>e 
met Im' Ih^^ cla^n'riH^uN by tht^ i^iit.^ vi^iii. 

Th«i^*H* -u.'^ »Hv;U''U lor all tv> vo^*^ 
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Items Pertaining To Token Reinforceinont 

II: A. 5 Teachers understand the subtleties of the use of 
positive reinforcement. (E.g., she uses tokens 
and praise contingently, doesn't nag or make 
errors in praise or tokens. Her children are on 
task 90%+ of the time.) 

(elaborations of the above item) 

1I:A,1 Teachers consistently use token and social rein- 
— _,„„fogee{Refit~i-n--gGlat.ions- to- cur r i r vil n m work . 

II:A.4 The token system is alv^ays accompanied by posi- 
tive verbal reinforcement, contingently delivered. 

II; A. 6 Teachers correct incorrect responses by means of 
modeling or prompting. 



\ 
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9. 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 

(Group I/so\irces of information: published material, 
videotape^) 

This Planned Variation models under the direction of 
Sigfried Engelmann and VJesley Becker r was developed in 1964 
by Carl Bereiter and Engelmann. The 1964 model version, 
^IfHe^^adeMc^ Fre=^ is described in a series of pamph- 

lets printed in 1969 called It Works Starting with a 
population that were then called '^retarded" in development, 
the Pre-school*s assumption was that language, reading, and 
math skills must be acquired at an accelerated rate for, 
this group in order for them to ''catch up"« The school 
employed a technique called "direct instruction". Fourteen 
"minimum goals" are listed in the It Works description of 
The Academic Pre-school. We find them useful to quote in 
full- 

!• respond to both affirmative and not state-- 
ments when asked "What is this?" "This is a 
book* This is not a book." 

2. To respond to both affirmative and not state- 
ments when told "Tell me about this ^ ] 

[book , pencil , etc . ] . " 

3. To use polar opposites ("If it is not , \ 

it must be _^") for four or more concept 

pairs, e.g., big'-little, up-^down, etc. 

4. To use the following prepositions correctly in 
sentences: on, in, under, over, and between. 



18 lt Work s ^ "Academic Pre--school, Champaign, Illinois, 
Bureau of Elonontary and Secondary Education/ U.S^O.E., 
Vuishinccton, D.C. 20202. 
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5. To name positives and negatives for at least 
four classes, e#g., '*Tell me something that is 
a weapon.'* "A gun is a weapon*" "A cow is 
not a weapon 

6. To perform simple if-then deductions* The child 
is presented a picture v^ith large and small 
squares, All the large squares are red^ but the 
small squares are of various other colors*. "If 
the square is bigr v;hat do you know about it?'* 
**It is red J' 

?• To use not in deductions* **If the square i$ 
little, then it is not red, t^hat else do you 
Know about it?" "It is blue or yellow*" 

8. To name all the basic colors. 

9* To count to 20 without assistance and to 100, 
assistance at tens (30, 40^ 50, etc.) 

10. To count objects up to ten. 

11. To recognize and name'%he vowels and at least 
15 consonants. 

12. To distinguish words from pictures. 

13. T6 select rhyming words in jingles* 

14. To possess a sight-reading vocabulary of four 
words or more r with evidence that the word on 
the flash cards has the sajne meaning for the 
child as cortesponding spoken word. 

These goals give a specific picture of the by --now-- famous 
drill technique which Bereiter and Engelmann described in 
their book. Teaching Disadvantaged Children in. the Pre- 
school r which brought either high praise or vitriolic con 
demnation from professional educators and laymen alike ♦ 

Again r though we have not visited a PV site of this 
model, we have viewed a videotape from Oregon which shows 
segments of teaching in each major area of their PV pro- 
gram. Within, e^ch segnenfc/ several individutiil teacher.^ :* 



taped consecutively ♦ - Tfiere is almost no v aria fcion ap^ong 
them in style or pacing and virtually none in content* 
This is not surprising as the materials are prograiimed and 
supervision of teachers is quite rigid., The teacher laust 
"read her part**#^ fast and loud^ and direct a children's 
chorus of answers* 

Instruction takes place in groups and primarily covers 
"language^ arithmetic and reading (though occasionaliy in-* 
dividuals will respond)* The teacher is in control of ^11 
material and gives directions* She is the authority 
the ciassroom and# by implication i the source for lei^rrdng. 
Supervision in Uiis progr^ is the responsibility a 
locally hired sp^»nsor*s' representative (as it is with most 
of the models) but also ^he responsibility of the sponsor.. 
The local supervisor sends records of each ^child's progress 
to Oregon # wh/^re computer records are made and returned 
to the site* 

The items which express the core of this model are as 
follows t 

Items Pertaining To Oraanigation 

IsB,J ' Bach teacher or aide teaches eacri child one 

lesson each day in the reading^ arithmetic and 
language parts of the Distar materials* 

I:F* Three or more instructional groups of 4-9 child- 
ren have-b^en. formdr the -basis of pr^t^sting 
by teacher and aides » 

Items 'Pertaining To Teacher T©chrii^uc*a 

lIitA»l 'Teachers know- format of lesion' ami loe^i, dovm at 
book only for ^mnplcn^ 



.1.1,1.1 ..J A\.Mmmmmmmmmmm!mmimmmm 



TQCi^^hmm am properly using %kqmM gr-t att^P-- 
timi ani im%mm ;resp-Dn3ifif by all elts^ldreri at 

^#ae.h^rs use ©©rroet teri^iiior©f>% 

T#a€h©r© haw 4^11 paterials .m%- hand elearlf 

IIsA^ll T'#acters are aoocmpllshinf criterion tearnimj 

witliiii 3^6 days on mil uqm ^^tot skills md x^ittim 
2 days on all oth^tr nm^ skills o 




- mt mummm or Pirusmm . , 

Tills pr&iwm i% a Qroap'll ^-qu^I bm^S a% %m ISiU¥c?r- 

M^taif^ objcrcti^^s is a' c^^ipl^M matmfo ^im'M th^ mm% 

it^^rfeanc^ o': identifyinf critical early befta^i^r^ rc^latQ^ 
center as€>5 ^ a^hm%^^ thi^ i.% ^allQd.^zasu an^ly^ti^''' 

wmrf^ hmi€ ^mkB crucial %q obtaxninu; tee c^fc 

... , 



^^rri^5ilt>trtt f^iiiig in m hpf^t^m^'^^ ^hicti list^ 
&mtmn Ski; Is m:€,., %tm hQh%wiQf% ^:^s^^ciateil 

p^n^nt ^tmp^^ mq^im.S raster a ^kill or o^ii€^pt^ at Sns 
&m 'mt€u Bminq the prescriptive ptri^d^ eaefe c^feild f^^^i 

te^ with the sam© eeie sentaifitof %i% fer tfeat day 

*^ ci^l@€fes liis fr@r^ t&€S^ fem^So Staff i^ef^^^ri prepare 

mM thm m Qfmck it ^hen it finishei^ Qmm Mult ,r@i^ 
dmrinf tliis p©ri€iS iii travel i^g'^' - foSof fc'© €aef* 

^Idld m fie raises fiiis ten^ y;imu he r^^ieSs fo@lp or "ii^s ^^^rk 
ne^s to fee ^^^km -t^r et^ai^at^i. ©lie tc^acher ""^t^m^"' 



_ ^ ^ M Mir M ' rf r ? mP -^■pl^^^l^^?.^ ^.^A...iH^ "tr.-ii/^2.^,^>r2.a ^_ 

t^wf imwnim afcfcs^ity *^rte^a 

eimmlw' i^ife^le^ teat c^iMr^?! man iintJ thm-.^ 

R?^f5s. . tn a%^ysnin^ t^'^lis to^i^rfiiers p^r§;^;^4^s tlaff^rf?n.t '^^^^ 
'for a ^iftiM^t-^ mmn^r a tB9k^ if it is ^%Ha^ 

^m^^^s^"" the part thQ s^uMo 
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prc^aent ^■•^.^^^^^ €ir^:,^j^r:.i^%-^m^f9 yr^der ^^ncti data mbs eol^-^ 

eslleetiofi assci hem tisssc* cofisliticiti'S .tetcjrsiRe wli:-it cf'ttc?'..t jeip-s 

liability sti'Mly, 

Tfee ififjtiriip-erit eacfi Obs©r^c>r mmA in the? CiC'Isl «#s'-) the? 
"Sfs^itisor aytlisriiei'* 4ese£4pti©n of tli© issgel. Each i^cer- 

witt©rs t© ©s-'pre#so tfe© spc^caf icatioin as' it- ^.v;©yii be if; 
fill If irsplepeatei* asi ©aeh itcpi %fa3 folloved/'isf a I4f?.«? 
with the fiy-??4*r-3!ls 1« 3* 4<> X at cqaai iHter'/al'S o«a 

/ 

1 ix sp€*c^^i£i€atiio^ f^i^t 4t all is^m^miXj^A 
1 - Spej^if ieatJi^:^?^ ;!-i7^pli?i:^o^^t«l to a great c^^Kten*; 



m^r^y . ""teietiier ^ H^^m^ t^- prohibit r^^otc^ tafe^nf c^r lilrc^ct 
r^tir^f of tl^^ ^hm^li'^t In the t^^^mtt^^f^ ne^^^^^ti ^ ^nmAlii^ 

this m^t to OCB Prc^gr^iT^s* tbey r^^io^nfr^en^crl <?c^n'::-t^"l^>- 

Oi:;,v?-r /.^•r^: V^Jl '^'f/r^^ 'uj-.V^r^ t,.f' Ci:-- f> • . r 



h fmth^:^r pr'^^bl^^^ ^^-^1^9 in r^':-^^':inl^.mq thf- ""^^^ m^n 
'^'1'" w^riiori^ of thin; it,r^r^^. 



/ ^^oifc^iS foy one Ol^cif^rver for ^prmi4€^^ tpay that Uy^^.h€:^r 

I at Bmm other feir^<^ wr^e i^gHlif^^t^^ baw3 for r-^^i^-^ 

tv^in'if^q for Ofcser^c^c^ d^^rir^g the c^perl^^o^at l^^f't ^ach 
0f thc^^ wiih tfeeir umim-<^^t^mHnq of the s^od^?! 

which variefl '^porig tto^^?^^ O^ir c^wfi ■ i?^^p^^:^^nl^irt i^^ m>r<^0'7^'r ^ ^ 
that ill f'M:st^ each O^B^rvor^f:^ dc?finiiiori of itr^m^n amJ rat - 
kifS fec^irve irmti^at^injlf iH^r^eiO&sl D^cr tte> y^'-^rir.^- Though 
tbi^ is M^t a strict imc^thCKilti^iogicv^l probl^^rf?^,? ^^.^cr can a-:,v^yr^c 
thai lf::n'^''il arid coxii^:..! Qt<^*'nt ^ivc^rwe loi bolh trtu.iiki-^^f -in^l : 

..the ^^a;-*C^ ^rc'N'::';:. ^:^^t ^ -^r:*,. • f ^: /'i '-^^ .t ^ '.yl- ^ 

I 
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It is cl^'>^%t that the firr^t tt.f:^P in om* the Ol^M^rarrf^i 
c|iie?.tiomi}^s Frw^ OMr pyirii*. Cif viet^ this ^j^loar *n*i- 



lU "« I 

the lPft|^«K^fat.afjMii:(" ai any Im^f^^K Thin r^mfunUm 

ariif^l i^i a crlnai cmo Jn <ta»or f hf^ tl^iiiat IniJ In^ 

^ (Ballwi'^^ll iiKporiell rv^pr^"*'("i-''nt r^-^^niwnnr^i hani>&l 
intmvlrA^^ .CRatimjfnl iti ink ropm^^^ent ^^ipt^cnla^^ 

W^i worn Id like to thlrijli thin Olwor^^^r i'^^ ^ifyplral hi 
^^ym-^nuinn"* tho lo^*:^! of liKfiplCToptatSoru After MHHJ,mj hm 
mid lalktwi i^ilh hor^ f^he «f b*> at:y!»tir.il ^ byt osily in that 
nhc^ cyoiii^cJoiiHaly cllf f f^rontiat^f^d iiifarM^at ion** txmn ''^i^H/iUa- 

and cri";>n¥ey this iJifforone^> to waliiaior^-B^ 

Wtdle viid-tiny a'rd.tf^ with it«^5 Obtiii^rver in 1971., 
both ol&sc*rv<al llm sa^^K^ ai iho np^mi'- iinu.^ mid in^h'^iK-n- 

illy imt ratiii*!^, I t^^^i^ii hy vo ^li^.c^uveroa i.ui 
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m\\Y paf t I h<* t^'^r tniam|>!o^ .th<* item: 

■with A *.''t^iu''*r(i*i<'^ **^q*6;n-' hnu'-^^ fj.ho oI>"hh*I' hn*oU 
jrioin»iHHl til it'i, hnt noi tlu^ Dh^^nv^.^Vi* t.o |H>n«'^ a pit>!^Unn 



th'ma ai'KWi- llio jH>rl<iH-,l of time cwor^-.n! by tht^u- mt.'^di^l 

4* CompoE^i.>»nt ^1 which roqu4)r:<* informatlnn In 
In svieh i:*hrH,.!*kl int^ thor«? ari> ai: li^a^nt a f<n< itcntv.^ ^^hie!^ 

order Iq malu* raH.tvj m:c **The Pch^^^iluJ^* i'^* 

♦ 

tutor ehildrfn^ 'in ^''^i.^eci fMc ! * tiubicn*! 

b» liCTi^i v^!iich wu:.t be €>bru.n:%f**d in another Ic^caiii^n 
m Piilnide i^f the tiPie childtiHi are in ahx'tm 

Hir|h-^kH,>|K^.> '*The teachtn'.^-^ plasi a**^ a f.<*t.al 
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e» It.mn for v*i\ie!^ a rater muU: voly on interview 
information, CK.in^ iH'.reot5 **i\irentr* are 

encvHn'%\^feHi iv> pariioi|Mte in tho r.chool*^ 3 earn- 
im AOtivvtioH* tnwh as holpiivi with ^vtory tiini^^ 

Ke i^xpoct tho^'^t* U-omn to ^livo utt /oi^?^ aocur\^te ami hence- ^ 
len.n valuable intv^rinat ion* 

C* Ttie ComMtion*^ iiur round hm.i Data 'Colt eot ion 
The v^oikii tion?i. outlined here m>re larqely unfors^eeahVe 
ami can be attrilnited in motH; c^}Bi^r*. t<> the sihort time 
period withift \dvieh worked. The total time for -data 
eolleeti%>n# tmbstantially eu)ht month^^ effectively limited 
mi to correotini;! foi? anticipated 'errors and watching help-^ 
letmly an the inevitable **hitches** o£ a natural experiment 
imfi:a,ded at time.^^ \dien i^o Qoiild not al*:er our strategy* 
The Btont s*eriou^> omv,^ were: 

The Ob5,^0'rver$5 were hired on a cronsulting basis and in 
mHit catKn%g had full time jobs. This limited our capacity 
- ^ to di-rt^^^t th*-> e^act date of each Ob^ierver s^ite visit* 

Thereforoi. the pattei'ns of observation times wore disparate 
among Obiter ver^^ within and ac?rosn models* The nonconpara- 
bility appHes not only to the date of each Obi^erver*s 
visit, hut al<u^ to the date^; and total nuiiriber of obt^erva- 
tionn of eai*h clas^:^ wRhin lutet?. At the oxtrerien^ cla^^^^es 
(both wittiin raoJci and luay have only two oht^erv^u i r^iu^ 
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the end of May^ A farther complication vms our inability 
to direct the duration of each class observation. 

To our best knowledgo^ no other pattern of employment 
(g^ueh as a full-timo traveling team of Observers, trained 
in several models) was considered for this task* 
2'** ta t r i eya 1^ 

There were always substantial time lags between an 
important occurrence such as an Observer's neglected sub- 
mission of checklists for a visits or an extremely late 
report of a site visit f and PTTA registering the fact and 
informing the Huron Institute # Effectively , the result of 
these occurrences is insufficient data^ (This applies to 
late reports as well because there Is a substantial basis 
for believing that the checklist was not rated immediately 
after a classroom observation* ) As far as we know^ an 
Observer was never penali:::ed for tardy data in any way* 
Initially^ we had asked CCD for a sample contract between 
PTTA and an Observer to be informed of its substance in 
order to anticipate just this kind of situation* This re-- 
quest was denied. OCD did not include PTTA in any joint 
meetings it held with Huron* The lack of coordination be-- 
tween these three institutions prob^ibly resulted in a 
greater amount of irretrievable data than v;as necessary* 

a. The EDC checklist 
EDC insisted on following a pr.ocadure durin^j the 
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praisev;orthy ^ but which af footed collectin<j the data on 
that model* Fir^t*^ theirs. v;as the only model which went 
through as many (4 or S) drafts of their checklist, Aftc^r 
meeting several times within their own staff, and v;ie 
on several other occasions^ one meinber of the EDC Advisory^ 
met each HSPV Observer at his site to train them in the 
exact meaning and use of the EDC checklist • EDC also in- 
tended to incorporate Observer response to their model 
statement to clarify their checklists However, one practi-* 
cal impact of this procedure was to delay the use^oJ^ljBOis-^ 
Tinal, authorTied ins t rumen t . No data was submitted for 
the first site visit made by two of the three EDC Observers • 
Therefore^ the total period of time covered by the EDC data 
is shorter than for other models* 

b* Substitution of Observers 

In a few cases Observers became pregnant or ill. In 
every case they were replaced by current Observers ot that 
model who observed one extra site for the remainder of the 
year,. If the period covered by a single Observer did not 
cover Decemoer to Match ^ the^e sites were dropped from the 
data analysis* 

^ • Observers* personal feelings about si ti-^>B 

In addition to the possible general bias of tha pool 
of Observers in favor of child developrtent uq^c^Ib, mnhmt 
"academic** onasr there were special cases of pc*r^.onal feel- 
ings which may havo inter fered with rat inn n or t^iartB. ; 

4 

^ . ( 

• ■ •' , ' ^\ , ^ * 



For €*x:ir.iple,r one ObttervAr^ friendly with tlm lleadstarf 
Director at the sit© toiwhieh he was a^sifnod^ qa\m foyr' ' 

ratings to ncsarly^all cq^^ponmifes in all ' eias^c^s :at all 

\ ' . ■ ■ 

tinges* Several c%sarvei!s,,, eKhibit©d political biffins. „ A* ■ 

t ' ■ ' ' 
case in point is a hlacU Observer i^ho felt that th^ model 

observed mifht raisa^o research inforfetion it was fathering 

on black fnothers* This Obs^rvar stabmitt^d only "two re^ort.^^^ 

the last of which was in Dee^Pbar* Sha Wda oth&r visits 

but s\2ibmitted no checklists or othar further information^ 

We siipply wonder to what- extent her personal tmmlingB ia** 

.£Xu#nce^ her submission of data* ■, ^ 

^ 'TiiB effect of observation on the ratings''" . 
' 'fif tha FloricLi i^ipdal / - " . 

The location in ^hich th^ Florida mod^i ■ takes pMcm^ 

and xs tharafor© observed .:ip^tya home jiot.'^tht classrooiJ^o 

Observers traveled with Parent "teducators aiid sat In hoi?^es 

'whilfe PE*s taught MO's tasks whitsh MO's, in tarn, wouM 

'later tc-ach the .PV child. One imagines that this imst hm& 

had a great 'deal of impact on both the performaiice of tfia . 

PB and tho'^ response df th^ MO* Ttn oar observations ©f this 

program,, 'dd felt the performance of the £50 "was i^i gmnmt:al 

inhibited by observation. \Obs©rvers reported this fc-elirif ^" 

as well. We assumo'" ratings, for this moAml are somei^liat 

deflated* • , 



Finally^ a significant fTOblcm appears to hi:^ whc^'-h^r 
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interest^a in hm-f th€nr mMdss^.tm^inq &f. imi? s sea- 

^Qpt mmht kQ Smpler;;©:iifeed €&uM sSft^sx their m^^mlin& ami 

rating ©f iis»pl.c-r:©fitatl©ti o P@r •eseaBple, m metwf^t frer», © 

superb QhmtH'^iewHi mpmt m a tfei^^^rt aim r&aisg ' 

*lfs th^ hl&sk area/ se^!© efiildrer. fc©©*irte wrv 

P«ttif8i ©rs© end ©f feh©, plank ©n. a hc4lm# M©^?l; 
and. the other hn ttie flesr €!@ifsg ink© 

another liollct-r bicslso ^hef em&n t©©k tryelis 
, and rolled tte tl»e ineline^ ©l-jne and liicv 
went ■th^oiiefii. eh© Itellew. fei^ek^, Ora^ually tlie«#' ' . ' 
wmM mxm^m the iaeline P3«sjejfim©si«. to 

- ■ e3ep©ri!5ie»t t*rtii tisr^tinf the .trusts arouM t© see* " 
,/if they «o«M go ba©k%'asds aad^ ©5®erii*eiifc t-fitlj 
the ^ize of truck « seise wouM fo tfisfou^ h *tli© 
Si©li©w bloels,*' ©fetieri; %'®m te© lame area "cms Id 




- f©fe .W G-^' '3^- ^ i&'neQ md 

he^m walking -©n it, m& ehil^mn Sallowed het 
wsrkirsf ^ .tli.tir waf alofif tli© rail as'iaf fealase©«'^* ■ . 
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D. • The RGliabXlity- S^-udy 
1. The plan 

A reliability study of the checklist instruments 
should have preceded their field i^se v;ith rotation of 
paired Observers to all sites within model as the preferred 
desdgf). However, OCD stated it could pay for only a fev; 
reliability^ checks (called "sister-site visits")" wjiich, 
because of : time constraints, were arranged aft^er'^tjie^ in- 
strument wis in use. Sister-site visits took place du^'ing 
1971-72'^ sometirae after the second observation , arranged by 
each pair of Observers to suit their own schedules. 
Approximately one-half of the Observers visited another 
sii^e, the^ther^haj.f TE;g.7 
Observer A assigned to site A stays at site A al' year. 
For the reliability study. Observer B, regularly assigned 
to site B, joints Observer A at site A.) Within each model, 
the sites for these visits weire /selected arbitrarily from 
those sites with test classes!* During a sister-site visit, 
the Observer pair made simultgfneous observations of four 
classrooms which they then railed independently. Sixteen" 
sister-site visits took place. \ Data from 13^ of these 
visits are^the substance of the ^eliahiiity study. 



Data from one member of an Observer pair for each of . two 
sister-site visits never reached the Huronlnstitute . In 
the third case, one Observer, was clearly not familiar with 
the instrument for her model, therefore, the data from her 
sister-site visit could not be used. 
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2 . The midyear data on reliability 
If one were to designate any methodological problem 
which assumed overriding importance in this effort t^ scudy 
implementation it was the reliability of the instruments. 



At siidyear we studied a. part of the reliability data, ^hat 
iS/ several site visits of- paired consultants which we had 
received at that time. The data we had showed generally 
.poor agreement between raters measured by both straight per- 
centage agreement^ and the Kappa-Max formula . The excep- 
tions tlo this result were IPI and the University of Kansas / 
which showed 70 and .67 agreement respectivej.j^jac^^ 

clas^esi-^ — — ^"'"T 

Th^ plan for assessing all the reliability data from' 
sister-site visits, took into account the midyear work. We 
had noticed then that though Observers |iid not give item^^^^^^ 
identical ratings, that frequently they placed items in^ ^ 



analogous' relationships. For example, if one Observer 
rated a series of items 1, 1, 2, the other Observer might 
ratfc the same series 2, 2, 3. 

We made a decision that a better method for working 
with %he reliability data would sacrifice working, with 

specific it^ms to explore a more stable, though perhaps 

* " ■ ' ' ■ ' ■ -, •• 

ccuder, measure: a figure which would represent the 

Observer's, perception of the overall level of implementa- 
tion for each class. The figure ^ ould average the total 



table of this inter-rater agreement can be found in 
Appendix A, page 1. 



ratings or a subset of the ratings each Observer made for 
each class. We used several approaches. The first method 
was. a simple average of the total number of items an 
Observer rated for each class. The second method was a 
weighted average of item ratings based on the relative im- 
portaiice sponsors assigned to their checklist items. 
Sponsors had used a three-point ^^cale ranging fx^om items 
crucial' to the model {"1") to items essentially a detail of 
the model ("3'') • The third method.vas^ar^ — 
^-^cffi^^Ty^ items which sponsors rated "1", on the theory 

that these might have higher reliability. 

We used each method of averaging all ratings given to 
each class by each Observer in the reliability study. The 
classes at each site were rank ordered for each Observer 
according to each method of averaging. We coi^pared the 
/rank order of classes for each pair of Observers within 
Wte^ Although we had hypothesized that these three dif- 
ferent methods of computing averages would produce differ- 
ent results. There was agreement in rank ordering between 
simple and Weighted averages (with one disagreement in 
twenty-two c^ses) . Rank ordering classes using the sponsor 
- weighted "1** items showed the greatest |disagreement _between 
Observer pax^s. Only six out of tweri t>jr- two. OlDserver pairs 
agreed on the rank prdering of . classes using this measure. 

Theirefb^e, we used the simple average of each Observ- 
er's wi thill class ratings to indicate a general implementa'- 
tion figure for that class.,. Using Spearman rank order- 
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coefficients, the following reliabilities vrere obtained 
comparing the rank order of classes betv;eeh Observer pairs. 



# ^RANK ORDER 

MODEL . OBSERVERS OF CLASSES CORRELATION 

Bank Street C and D 3 .5 

Bank Street B and D 4 . . 

EDC A and B i -8 

Far West , A and C , 4 1,0 

Far West- B and D 3^ -.5 

High^-Scope A and B 4' .8 

High-Scope C and D 2 , ^J:^^-^ 

REC OtlI^^Ls^ 

" — " ^ study 

O. of Arizona \ A and C ' 4 1,0 ^ 

O. of Florida A a^id D 3 ^.5 

U. of Florida B and C 2 1,0 

0. of Kansas A and B 4 .8 

O. of Oregon A and B 4 ,4 
O. of Pittsburgh A and B ,167* 



♦Two classes were tied for one Observer, therefore Kendall 'i 
. tau coefficient was used^ 

There is a fair amount of agreement produced by this 
measure of reliability. In 11 o f 13 cases the rank order — 
correlation between Observer pairs is positive. In T'^of 13 
tihe agreement is .8 or better, which exceeds the agreement 
which could be achieved by chance. 

The drawbacks of this measure are in large part the 
drawbacks of both the HSPV sample and the restrictions 
placed on._the design for the reliability study. There were 

■4 ' ■ 

a sma^l number of classes that could be observed by each 
Observer pair at each site due both to the finite number of 
classes located at a single site as well as the necessity 
of limiting the sister-site visit ^to a few days for finan- 
cial reasons. In five models (EDC/ REC, Arizona, Oregon, 
and Pittsburgh) we have no replication for the reliability 
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^study/ for a variety of reasons which again include finan- 
cial restrictions. 

It is worth noting at this point that when paired 
Observers ^ did not rank order classes identically, they were 
invariably small intervals betweep .the class averages of at 
least one Observer if not both, ^ 



^-For-^exampl^T^'i^i^ tfie^ reliability study for Florida at 

site observers C and D rated 3 classes {I.e., home 
visits). Below, we present the code of each class, the 
simple average of all ratings each Observer gave that class 
and the resulting rank order of the class for 'each Observer. 

Comparison o^ Observer's Rank Order Correlations for 
Florida Sister-Site ryisit for Site D; 

Sinple Average > Simple Average 

of Ratings Rank Order of Class ^ of Ratings 

Class Within Class Within Class 

Code for Observer C Observer C Observer D * for Observer D 

1 2 •306 3rd 2nd 2.618 

2 2.472 2nd 1st 2^765' 

3 2 •528 1st 3rd 2.200 

The lowest and highest ranked class of Observer ^ differs 
by only .222/ the simple average of a class .might be changed 
by a different rating for only a single item. By the same 
token the rank ordering would be changed. When an Observ- 
er registers differences in classes using a small scale, 
classes appear to be interchangeable. If the Observers 
were rating differences on a scale with a larger rangeVit 
is possible better agreement on the rank orderin<^ would have 
resulted. In all cases of disagreement between Observers, 



' , ' ' . ■ y 

at least one Observer shbws only small differences am9ng 
classes. At the most the differences are .40 but are more 
frequently near'' .10. In 7 cases of disagreement of this 
kind beWeen Observer pairsy 4 are due to the Home Observer 

raakirig small distirictions^ 3 to visiting Observers. Two 

. " ■' ' ■ 

cases y EDC and Pittsburgh ^ are particularly interesting 
Ti>ecaff^ classes^ 
which may indicate that the differences 'among classes at 
those sites are in fact negligible. ^ 
-E. Questions We Can Answer / ^ 
There are distinct complications which are introduced 
by the level of reliability of the instruments. We cannot/, 
in any absolute sense^ determine how much implementation 
exists both within and across models. Each instrument can. 
only suggest the relative state of implementation (1) 
within and across class at the site level/ and (2) with 
qualifications/ across ^ite, at the model'^level*- Within 
site/ we can use each Observer's judgment to answer ques- . 
tions about the relative relationship (rank ordering) of 
classes and of groups of items within classes. Across site 
within model/ we can compare the similarities and differ- • 
ences among the patterns ojLJ5ba of these 

groups of items. However^ we cannot make across mode.l com- 
parisons when the reliability of the instruments are not 
equally high/ and when we have no adequa%^' estimate of the 
sets Observers hold in relation to what they observe or how 
they rate. 



ly, IMPLEMENTATION AS A MEASUREMENT! PROBLEM: * 

DATA ANALYSIS AND RESULTS . • 

A, Introduction . " 
^ We analyzed our data for 1971--72 in >tV70 ways* First, 
we used the total data from each checklist at two points in 
time. Secondly^ we attempted to adjust for the problem of 
the instruments ^ low reliability- as well as the unmanage- 
able amount of data by analyzing oijXy one site in each 
model, and only ^^lected items in eacli instrument. Each 
analysis arid "its results are .described separately in this 
chapter* Neither analysis shed much light on our original 
question and, if anything, the results seemed to obscure 
rather than reveal ^the degree af implementation present in 
classrooms, 

B^^ "-The Pool of Data 

Observers werie_ xiir to submit no • less than three 

checklists for each SRI test class at their sites. Each 
class' checklists were to represent observations made at 
the beginning, the middle, and at the end of tlie school 
year/ The resulting full year data collected for aill" 
mddels^^s voluminous ^ For example-, High-Scope 's checklist 
has 59 items and six classes were observed at each of its 
four HSPV sites* A total of 67 checklists were submitted 
for High-Scope containing approximately 3,953 individual 

, ■ ■ i . ' / 

^While some Observers submitted exactly three checklists 
for' each class. , most .Observers submitted more . A few did 
not meet the criteria. 
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item ratings. Of the nine remaining models^ some had more, 
and some had less data. Overall there was an average of 
five visits tc>:..31- sites using ins'truments containing a 
range of^^ to 90 items. The sheer volume of the data 
po^tedT^ substantial problem for analysis. 

l^^e had hoped that the data would allow us to speak 
quite specifically about models and to identify those 



mod^eT speciTxcatfions (items) which were more. solidly 
present than others. But an analysis at this Ij^vel of 
specificity was not possible. As we have discussed in 
Chapter III# reliability of the instruments presented a 
substantial problem. Accordingly the only way we could 
begin to manage the problem was to group or select items in. 
order to produce more robust data. y 

We should note here an initial effort we made which ^ 
unfortunately, produced no meaningful result. We requested 
that sponsors weight their checklist items 1, 2 or 3 - most 
_to ieast xmportant. We thought this would help to achieve 
descriptive clarity for the models and permit' us to manage 
the sheer volume of the data by analyzing only the most 
important items f rom ther^sponsor ' s point of view. The 
effort proved a vain one, howisver. Most sponsors weighted 
over half of their checklist items "1". Ti\e volume of data 
was, therefore not dramatically reduced. In addition, the 



The results of this weighting are shown in Table iv/ in 



Appendix A, 



indivjLdual components that comprised the one^ tv;o and three 
categoriesi' for each model seemed t6 us lacking in any 
coherent conceptual scheme (for example^ teacher tech- 
niques ^ materials, or model supports) • All kinds of items 
appeared in each category. Since analyzing items in the 
"1" category would neither reduce the analysis task to 
jnanageable proportions nor explain differential implemen- 
tation , our analyses were detexaaiijed by other critel'ia* 
First Analysis: < 

Phase One; Grouping all items from each checklist 
We first searched for informative ways of looking at 
the data using all checklist itemls* We attempted to 1^ind 
'•dimensions or * perspectives which/ both singly and in 
combination, wpuld provide a meaningful analysis ♦ The 
more dimensions - the more ways of looking at the data - 
the better* We tried to iind dimensions whose categories 
would be designed to exhaust all the, items of each model's 
checklist • We could find only two such dimensions: 
Occasions for Observing Implementatidn (the amount of time 
available to observe the implementation of items) ^ and 
Persons (those who are observed in order to rate how well 
an item is implemented). Our plan was; to sort each check- 
list item into each of these dimensions, 

1. Dimension I; 

Occasions for Observing implementation 

Model items were sorted on this dimension according to 

the amount of time an Observer could, theoretically "see" 

them. With a few exceptions /a teacher has the same amount 
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of tiiho to perform items 

' Therefore, v?g postulated tho existence of a real and ^ . 

" diretct relationship botwoen the am'ount of tJwe to observe 

to perfom^an ite». This cliinension 

seemed. to be a measure of what creates high and low ratings 

rather than an indication, of which items are high and low 

in fact. 1 - . ■ 

'•Dimension !•* (Occasions for Observing Implementation) 

includes six categories / ranging from frequent to- infre-^ 

quent opportunities to observe model components. Each 

subcategory is followed by an example front a checklist* 

! 1* Constant (or present and observables at all times) : 

•(High-Scope:* "The room is divided into several, areas 7 
,or interest centers. For example: block area , art* 
arear housekeeping area ^ quiet area*' ) . ^ 

^ . Specific and, substantial period of the ,d^7 ^ 

(Kansas: "Exchange periods vary from 10 to/45 min*- |r 
utes . 

3, Moments : ' ' ' ■ 
A» Specification requires that the implementor create 

opportunities for implementation (i •e . , initiate 
an action) . . . 

(Bank Street: "The adtalt provides opportunities 
for skill development.") , 

B. Specification requires that the implementor, recog- 
'^nize oppor]:unities 'for implementation/ 
"(EDCs "When a child indicates he doesn't know # 
the teacher encourages him to expect tip find\x>ut J*) 

4. Across visits : \ 
Specification can only be rated after 'two or mox^ 
observations of- the same class and two or more visits. 
(REC: "Assortment and arrangement of materials are 
occasionally varied to stimulate exploration, and 
experimentation.") • / , 

5*. outside Class ; . s ! 

. Specification occurs outside of usual pbservation loca-- 
tion and usually requires interviewing\ 
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' (Tucson: **'fhe program asaisfcantg conduct p#x:^iodic; 
insorvicD workshops for toachor?^/ aldas^ and othar 

Bt^n.") ^; \ ■ - - 

Unclear i 

(Far Wogt: "Teachers direct early program v/orl^ toward 
basic concepts such as color position ^ ^nd relation^**) 

Dimension I r in addition to categorizing timai also 

has an implicit space component backuse tha checklist was 

designed to bo used in the classroom. Category 5 of this 

dimension, contains thosej items in each model which could 

not be observed in a cla^^sroom; ^ 

2 • laimension It r 

Persons: Who is Observed ' ' 

• r " , ' — r^- ^^.f-*--- — ^r..-.- — ^ — , . 1, 

Categories; in this dimei^sion were created inductively 

by taking the names of all^oups or individuals n^ied in 
checklist items: 

av The teacher, 

b. The teaching teap> . , ■ tA--: — ^ _ 

c. . The child ir 
The sponsor* 

f Admiriistratibjjriai ^v. 

: General, '4^;:^ 
h* "Unclear. V^-V'^r. ' - 

No item falls into' )|^^e than 0ne category. Two cat e-^' 
gories in this dimension /^general" ^nd ♦^unclear**' did not 
af^pear as such In the ch^qklists. = BSpth cover checklist 
items in which no one i§ ;^kmed yet iti^ is implicit that 
someone must iaplement the item. ,The4c catogcrics derive 
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trov^ our inc^bility, to extract from ^^ponno^^' ^^lo^^&uld or 
should impl^:^i€mt a givcm-itom* ' 

Iti^ms sorted into the' general** cuthmMf tg) -ar# ' ^ 
t-hoea foearinf cill the" 'foi lowing four eliaraatoristics : 
(X) *"tha toaclU>r" is implied but . not e^plieitly rmn^dt 
(2) tho items a.r# mmnt to -ba dnpieriierited' in her -domain ^ 
thcs classroom, /(3) it is possible ^ that ,oth.c^r p^rscmnel 
lo<i?al md'del supervisors sponBoiTB, directors r aides ^ .othar 
teacher^ who have classroom -authority^ can implement tha 
i-tamr ap<i (4) tha items are BCtnalX^ performed orily one^ 

room) • Thus "general" covers a rather diverse range of 
items, -It may include items toward which taachars are 
basically indifferent and/or' which have... little ''iiifluencs 
upon the degr^e^ -of -'rnddal isplemantation- sxnaa th.#y do nat 
"guarantee {or possibly evmi facilita.te) pedal appropriate 
behaviors* ' / 

The' **unclear'* category contains itams in which (1) n© 

. ^ A 

one is named (the teacher in particular ^^s not im^ied) ^ 

and {2) occur outside the classroom^ For\a5caMpie; 

"Thera is an ongoing' effort to. help plirents under*- 
.stand the" laarning cxpariance built into- tha pro-- 
gram and to understand open education**' CEDC) 

3* Sorting Itama' Into The . Dimensions. 

' The- checklists were .^^^rittan for a group of informed 

"usi^rs"^* Therofore^ tho' best parsdn to sort checklist . 

items into thQ diEaonsicms v;Dulci have been sdmoono coin-* 

plotoly and e^iaally familiar V'ith all TOdelii* Fair^iiliari ty 



-, with practiaa" <a$ %mll theory vms/ necessary bscause no ■ 
mod^l ohaokli^t. wa^»e>cpli enough for accurate, sorting % ^ 
Wfe cbvild *lind nO'one with this much information about all 

I ' Another possible /quaXiJ^ieation for the task of 'sorting 
^would^bi^ a. pd'rson 3?/ho im^ uninformed. Such a 

—person is at least f me of the often hidden and unartleu*- 
iair^ed M which stem from differential 

/"^ •l;aking *the item^ at their .faca value* ,We chose a person^^ 
.with the latter (qualifications as a sorter fully racogni^*- 
■ing that items might be'^^orted incorrectly ^ . thereby . givii|^ , 
US #' slightly distorted .picture of ' the. eniphasis - of ; models • 
The endless difficulty of und^^r standing -itens-, even 'those 
which appeared to be cleats is' exemplified" by my'* accidental 
discove^ry. of - the r^klj^e^ning of the Oregon item "recoyds 
ar^t kept of the continuous progress of each group in each 
suljject''* In ^^translation'*^ this item is as felloes: 



f * 



!• **Gtoup'* really M^ans.**of individual children 
within the group" ♦ o 



2. 

3. 



^•Continuous" means "daAly^ . 



,"Are kept** means recorded by a person whos^ 
• ; ; ''spii^cial full- time job is charting continuous 
• prd*gress*** ■ > . ^ 

/..4,^- **.Ar-e:i|L0pt" also m^ans thes^! rocords are sent to 



."" I waS^' precluded. ■ frora' sorting i tons L since ^"J "w^s.^only 
familiar witiitho practice of fx £m|r niadf ls'. '■"'^"^ 



5. *Records"^NSieans Oregon ret arns computer print-outs 
on each child to the site. 

6n '•Records** means the. teacher also keeps records of 
progress, of groups in more informal ways (e.g. f 
the number of pages . covered in readers ^ etc.). 

This item r tjorrectly .sorted^oh the persons dimension, would 

be put into the sponsor'* C(itegory. Hov^ever, without the 

^ . . . , i 

jabove information^ it would be sorted into "general" or 

f^HUClear" • Yet despite the danger of erroneous sorting, 

it seemed to us that,, on balance, the impartiality of the 

uninfprmfed sorter was preferable to the undisclosed biases 

' ' / ■ 

of the semi-- informed. 

«/. - . -.. 

4* Sorting Questions V 
Not surprisingly, sorting produced many questions for 
the sorter. The most frequent type of question appeared to 
be of "4 semantic nature; for example, in the Bank Street 
checklist, a group of items is call^ed "adult behaviors". 
Items within that group begin "the adult" as well as 
"•adults" ^ In this case, it was questionable whether "the 
adult" referred to the head teacher and "adults" the teach-r 
ing teajm, pr if "adult behaviors" was meant to signify that 
all adults (e.g. , director , social worker, etc.) associated 
with the. model who have contact with children are to 
" exhibxt these. behaviors. jiOnly one checklist, 'Oregon's, 
e1<plicxtly states that "teacher" refers to all members of 
tl^e teaching team.) . 

The most important point, however, is that the sorter 
had difficulty assigning to aatogorics so:;ie tteras in every 
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checklist. Our viev; is that this difficulty was not simply 
the result of either semantic confusion or the sorter's 
inexperience. Rather, our interpretation was that these 
items "all too frequently indicated the areas of each 
model vulrie able to lack of implementation. Our hypothesis 
is that *they are unclear to teachers arid administrators as 
well as to the sorter. The "semantics" problem is, in 
fact^ a function of relatively less sponsor attention and 
thought to these items not only in terms of writing and 
expressing them clearly, but also in terms of .the whole 
process of transmitting their content to persons unfamiliar 
wi%h them . ' 

5. ^ The Results Of Sorting Items 

The number and percent of items in each category of 
Dimension I and II are shown in Table IV A, and IV B. For 
simplicity, we will refer to these dimensions , ^respec- 
tively^ as Qccasions and Persons. 

As we have said. Dimension I, Occasions , seems to per-^ 
tai^n dii^ectly to how Observers make ratings and therefore 
this dimension probably bears a distinctly greater rela- 
tionship to the reliability of items than to actual 
differences in their level of- implementation. However v/e 
have speculated Occasions can also describe fehe amouiit of 
time a specification can be performed as well as observed. 
This is especially true, in the case of categories which 
contain specifications that can be only directly observed 
or performed in the classroom (1 through 3 B) . We havd 
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• '"^^ ■ ^ . . ' 

implied earlier that the more frequently a specification is 
expected to be performed., the better its performance (or 
the higher its rating) ought to be. We believe it gener- 

-^44y-4^g^e^~that^fehe- more~~t4me. ~a^-^ to .. r f or m i. ng_ 



a given item, the higher the priority it sets on that item, 
^And if the item is high priority, our further assumption is 
t^at the sponsor will. .train and su|Brvise more intensively 



in relation to it, which, in turn ,^^Bhould result in better 
implementation. ^ ^ 

Sorting itemss. on the Persons dimension has two gen- 



eral results: V ^ 

a# Models vary in the number of specifications they 

direct to the teacher and/or teaching team, 
b. Models vary in the number of persons and/or groups 
they involve in the educational process. 
When one examines the eight Persons categories, it seems 
clear that the^'can be subsumed under two larger group- 
ings, "producers" and "consumers"; that is, .those who have 
a formal responsibility for model implementation, and 

those (such as parents (5) and children (3)) whose behavior 

. 4 . 

is a product of an implementation effort. Models with a 
high number of "consumer" items (which we define as - 
approximately .25) are EDC (.24), Far West (.40); REG * 



4 

We would like to note that Florida has single items which 
des cribe the behavi or of both the PE (teacher) and the MO 
^piipii) . We treated €hese rtems^'~a^"'~EwoTiaiv^ 
1/2 in the teacher category; the other l*^lf in the pupil 
category. " 



\ 
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(•34), Florida (.40) and Pittsburgh (.25). Our assumption 
is that items speqifying consumer behaviors will not 
receive high ratings because consumers lack a stake in pro- 

rcrngnnroxiet^X^propif^ is ^ 

vmlikely that ^^^^^ will be aware of what these behaviors ' 
are. The models 1^ however, implicitly assume the contrary. 
They assume thatl if persons whqse behavior is dictated 

' k : . 

and/or controlled^ by , the model (i .e. , teachers'^ the teach-^ 

r^' ■ - ' - • " ' • \ 

ing team) 'efficiently perform their jobs, appropriate \ 

} consumer. model behavior will follow. Therefore, in the ^ 
'i model's view, there Is no intrinsic reason why ratings on 
consumer and producer items should- dif f er . 

Our questions about consumer items suggested it might 
be more reasohable to view implementation as related only: 
those model specifications which describe enacting or pro* 
ducing the model. Specifications related to model results 
should perhaps form a separaite category or be omitted alto- 
gether. This becomes even more plausible once it is 
recognized that all programs 7 with ^he exception of RBC, - 
direci; a significant number of specifications to ^'either 
the teacher of the teaching team. The lowest percent of 
specification is .27 (REC) , but several models have 
approximately .40 of the items in these categories while 
Arizona and Oregon are .76 and .96 respectively. Teachers 
and teaching tecuns are the two grotips most lively to 



implement' models and" therefore to have a major sl:aTce" in 
implementation results*. The Persons item sorting also 
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makes implicitly clear that if teacher items are so domi-- 
nant, model success. will depend on either teacher training 
or a very careful systejn of teacher hiring. 

The following chart shows for each model the location 



of major implementation responsibility along the Persons 
dimension. ' • • 

. . 1 2 3 4 5 6 

the admin- 
\ the teaching the istra- 

teacher team child sponsor tivie multiple 



Bank Street 

.EDC 

Par West 

High-Scope 

REG . 

University 
of Arizona' 

University 
of Florida 

University 
of Kansas 

University 
of Oregon 

\ University 
\of Pittsburgh 



X 
X 
X 
X 



X 



X 



X 
X 



6. Procedure and Ana-3ryj54.s 

- ' V> 

\ The total number of classes included in the /analysis 



wa^,126 out of a pool of 16?. Two checklist observations, 



A list of the codes of classes included and excluded from 
the analysis appears in Appendix A, pages 3-5; 



the first and last, of each class were the only data used 
in this analysis. Classes were excluded if the time period 
covered between 'the first and last bbservation was less 
than one month. 

Our basic purpose was to analyze the similarity and 
differences in the implementation patterns of sites within 
models. If a model showed a pattern, we also sought to 
determine its strength or consistency by within site com- 
parison of classroom implementation patterns. Our 
definition of "pattern" is identical rank ordering of cate- 
gories on the theoretical dimensions. If .models showed 
patterns, using two observations of each class, the first 
and last would answer whether class patterns -were a stable 
oir changing phenomena gy§r the year. 

We would like to emphasifij^tiere that our analyses do 
not attribute any absolute value to Observer's ratings . 
.Though we must report the figures based on each Observer's 
ratings, it is only the pattern of relative emphasis within 
class and site which we think is meaningful. The figures " 
cannot be used to compare across models or even across site 
within model . ' 

We proceeded with our afialysis in the following three 
step manner: 

Step 1. Every item oh a model's checklist was sorted 
into one category on both the Occasions and the Persons 
dim ension > For example, items lA, I'C and IE in the High- 
Scope checklist might be sorted into the "constant" 



category (1) on the Occasions dimension; in the Persons 
dimension, item lA might be sorted in the "general" cate- 
gory (7)> item IC into the "sponsor" category (4)/ and item 
IE in the "teacher" category (1)*; 

Step. 2. Item ratings for each classroom observation 
were then sorted into their appropriate categories within 
each dimension . For example', if three items in the High- 
Scope checklist (lA, IC and IE) had originally been sorted 
into the "constant" category on the Occasions dimension, 
the ratings on these items were then entered into that 
category for each classroom observation. Thus, on a 
specific observation of classroom 2 at High-Scope site A, 
i1:em lA, might have a rating of 2, item IC might have a 
rating of 4; and item IE might have a rating of 3. For 
that specific observation, the ratings of 2, 4 and 3 were 
placed in the"^ "constant" category. Then the ratings for 
all the items in each category were summed for each sepa- 
rate class observation. ! 

Step. 3. The stmuned ratings were then averaged for 
each specific classroom observation . Since the "constant" 
category on the previous illustration has three figures (2, 
4 and 3) - the average implementation of the "constant" 
category for this particular classroom observation is 3. 

The category sums were used in two ways : First , we 
averaged each category sum across class within' site to 
obtain one site figure for each dimension category. 
Second , we compared dimension category averages across, site 

:j 0.113 ■ , ' • . 
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within model. We then looked for patterns which we defined 
as identical rank ordering of category averages. ^We were 
interested in two questions: 

1 . Is there a model pattern from site to site? 

What xs the match of patterns across sites within 
model? , 

2. What is the strength of the model pattern? 

How consistent is a model's effect at each site? 
Here we looked for the match of class patterns to 
^he site pattern using each class observation as 
the unit of comparison. 

This limited analysis, based on somewhat scant and crude 
grouping of items, was all we felt the questionable reli- 
ability of "the instruments warranted. * 
7^ Results 

The category averages on the Occasions dimension for 
each site are reported in Table IV C* Only categories con- 
taining .20 or more of a checklist's items are reported 

since they include. larger n's and ar^, therefore # more 

6 ' - 

reliable. , 

Four models show patterns on a similar rank ordering 

of Occasion categories from site^^to site. They are EDC, 

Far West, Florida and Kansas, jlle wish to note here that 

Bank.. Street , High-Scope/ Airizo^, and Pittsburgh have no 

■ . . ■ ' "/ 

6 

The exceptions to this method of selecting reportable 
categories for each model ,were Bank .Street and EDC. These 
models would have had onl^ one category reported by these 
standards so their next highest category was reported, con- 
taining .12 and .09, respectively, of each checklists 
items. 



THE MATCH OF CLASS TO KODEL ^ATTgRNS ItJ THE 
' OCCASION DIMENSION ; ^ - 



The match of patterns each class obser\ration to the 
laodel pattern (1 indicates the category which as the 
highest rank ordering in the pattern)* 



MODEL 



Model Pattern 
1 2 3A 3B 4 5 6 




ai 4i 
O S 

O 4^ 

4i IS 0* 

^ 03 fH - 
O <U 

OHO 

0* o s 



Bank Street. 


No Pattern 




EDO 


1 ■ . 2 • 
— -U — 


A 6 5 .64 
. B 8 4 


Far West 


2 , 1 


A 12 8 .72 

C 12 8 

D 12 10 ^ 


Bigh-Scqpe 


No Pattern 




-■■I 

Arizona 


No Pattern 




Florid4 

- t . 


1 


A 16 8 .64 - 
B 8 6 
0 4 4 


■ & 

Kansas 
u_ 


2 1 


A 10 7 .68 
B 10 5 
C 8 7 


Pittsburgh ' 


No Pattern 





pattern^ pci are ttnable to parfom these analyses on either 
REC ox^ Oregoi^ because they Badh ha^^data on only one site • 
!rKe patterifs are similar ipx three models^ different 
ill th4 case of EDC» Of two reportable catc^gory nutrias # 
for Far ^est, Florida and Kansas^ th^© category which is 
not^directly observable during ■ <^las0 time (either the aut-^ 
side class (5) or unclear (6) categories ijn all cases) has * 
a unifbpnly higher average rating thM'the category entry 
which is directly observable - (1) constant*' in the case 
of ail three modelsj* On the other handi? EDO's **cons tan t** , 
category average is higher than that of its "outsxde 
class ^» In order t/o determine the strength of these 
patterns of thesse four models ^ we compared their individual 
class patterns to the model pattern. Table IV C keports 
thefse* The match of class patterns to model pattern at 
eacli site was never low^r than * 50 and was often as high 
as ^85-*l*00*; 

eim Interpretation of Occasions patterns 
We approach these results warily. As we have said^ 
reliability of the instrmnents and the resulting data is • 
questionable. Moreover^ the patterns ^ as we have defined 
them, are subject to several other important caveats: 



Thxs QGcurred at only three sitol^'i B of EOC\ A of 
Florida and B of Kansas . 



a» • Each model *s checklist contains least a few 

items which were stated erobiguqusly. Accordingly^ 

♦some items may have been inaccurately sorted. 

b. On the Occasions dimension, all but ,two models had 

only tw categories with a suf fxcienjzly high num~ 

- ' Jber.of n's to analyze. This increased the ■• 

possibility of a consistent pat i^irn from site to 

' site within models. 

^ c. For those models which reported averages in only 

two categories, the categories were frequently 

those which we would normally expect to show a 

regular dij^ference in their averages, though per- 

haps not in the same direction from site 'to site, 
t 

d. As we have "stated many times, we think the find- 
ing of patterns (as well as no patterns) is i 
related to* how Observers, make judgments for each 
category on the Occasions dimension, ■ We will out- 
line our speculations. 
Only categories 1, 2, 3^ and 3B can be observed , 
directly in the classroom on each site visit. We think 
idhese items are judged with more specific evidence , and 
probably more harshly. Our occasion results show these 
category averages as lower. We think the remaining 



8 . . 

■Though we could have established reliability on 'the sort- 
ing of items, this seemed a task tangential to the core 
problm of obtaining laodel checklists which were clear' 
Qtiouqh to prohibit missortiftf . 
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categories 4^ 5 and 6 are judged more leniently and there- . 
fore h^e higher ratings. Items in "across visits" (4) 
are judged .globally ^ the memory of past situations shaping 
the rating. Items "outside class"' (5) must be rated on the 
basis of %a^erial from an informant or by "guessing", 
items in "'mi^iear" (6) are probably rated in all- the ways 
listed above as this category contains items that belong^ 
in fact, to other categories. * 

The models with patterns on the Occasions dimension 
have 'only two category entries; one in a category of 
directly observable. items , {constant {!)) , and the other irt 
a category for which they need an informant (outside class 
(5)) (except in th^ case o'f'Far West whose second category 
is * unclear ") However, the relationship between the two 
categories - which has the hif her. average - differs among 



the models with patterns. S . 

We find dt interesting that the average rating for 

"outside class" items is higher for Florida and Kansas, 

' ' ' \ 

than the " constant"' items , indicating that. the informants 

j - - , ' " 

judgments are either more posjitive or are so judged by the 
Observer. The result, of course, is that items the 
inforriiant "rates" appear to bL better implemented. By 
contrast, m the case of EDC,i "outside class" averages -are 
lover. We believe that 'the E&C checklist items sorted into 
this category "are in f act\ extf emely difficult to implement. 
Primarily, they specify intense .support of the 'model by 
local school administration. As a result, the bias of bisth 
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informants and the Observer, might tend to be in the 
direction of lower implementation ratings. 

b. Conclusioii: Occasions dimension 

The patterns exhibited by the fonr models y EDC, Far 
West, Florida and Kansas //may have emerged solely as a 
result of the nmber and type of their category entries . 
If- there are only two major entries, one category is vir- 
tually certain to have a higher average than another. 

Accordingly, to assume that patterns on the Occasions 

» 

dimension are meaningful is presvimptive. We need more 
categories, or different ones » represented to feel secure 
that these models do in fact have patterns or regular 
effects. It is also possible 'that the Occasions dimension 
cannot by itself effectively distinguish models / 

c. ' Results: The Persons dimension 
Table IV E shows the site average for items within 

each category on the Persons dimensicj^n. Only categories 
whose n's exceed .14 are reported. Fovir models show a 
similar rank order of categories across site within model: 
Far West, High-Scope, Florida and Kansas. 

Wheii the patterns of individual class ol^3ervations 
were compared to. the model pattern (Table IV F) , High- 
Scope, Florida and Kansas show .71 or more of their tptal 
classes matching the model pattern. Each Far West site has 
less- than .50 of its classes matching the model pattern. 
Accordingly, we eliminated this model from the groupj with 
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TABLE IV P 



THE MATCH OF CLASS TO MODEL PATTERNS IN THE 
/ PERSONS DIMENSION 



The match Of patterns in each class observation to the 
model pattern (1 indicates .the category which has the 
highest rank ordering in the pattern) . 



MODEL 



Persons Categories 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
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Par West 


i 3 2 


A 12 5 .42 
C 12 5 
D 12 5 


High-Scope 


3 2 1 


A 12 ,9 .87., 
B 10 10 
C 4 4 
D 12 10 


Arizona " 


No Pattern 




Florida 


1 2 


A 16 10 .71 
B 8 8 
D 4 2 


Kansas 


2 , 1 


A 10 8 .69 
B 8 6 
C 8 4 


Pittsburgh 


No Pattern 
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patterns y and y as revised ^ the group with patterns was com- 
prised of High-Scope^ Florida and Kansas* 

With "1" representing the category with the highest 
average y we present a sLnplified version of the patterns 
in Table IV E below. None of the patterns for any model 
are duplicated in any other. 



RANK ORDfiR OF CATEGORY AVERAGES FOR MODELS 
WHICH SHOW PATTERNS ON THE PERSONS DIMENSION 





1 

the 

teacher 


2 

the 

teaching team 


3 

the 

child 


7 

general 


Par West 
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High-Scope 




3 


2 
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Ploirivia 


1 




2 




Kansas 




2 




K 



There seems to be no generalization about models which will 
explain these patterns. Rathe: / the patterns are specific 
to individual models. 

d. Interpretatior of Persons^ patterns 
There are two category entries for Florida and 
Kansas and three for High-Scope on the Persons dimension. 
The categories in which entries appear are the teacher or 
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teaching team, ; the child, and general. Here it is useful 

■IP 

. • '■ • • t • 

to recall how ratings for all the categories are made. 
Items in the teacher, teaching team, child and general 
categories (1-3 and 7) are rated by direct classroom 
observation. Items in categories of the sponsor, parents 
or administration (4-6) " are rated by interviewing an 
informant or by ^ "guessing" . Items in the unclear category' 
(8) are rated in at least one of the ways described * 
above. Since we are uncertain of the meaning of these 
items we cannot be clear about the source of rating judg- 
ments. 

The three models which show patterns, High-Scope, 

Florida, and Kansas share three Ghar^icterist;ics-wh we 

list below with comments. 

a» All category entries for the three patterned 

/ models are directly observable. 

We think this fact lends a greater credibility to the 

Persons patterns , since we had no a priori basis for 

expecting differences among directly observable categories, 

only between directly and indirectly observable ones. 

b. When the general category is reported for a 

model/ it shows the highest relative average 

(High^Scope and Kansas), 

^ , • ■ • / ^ • 

' One could raise the question that for the Florida model 
PE items should be sorted into category 5 (parents) . How- 
ever they were sorted into the teacher category (1), since 
the function tj^e PE performs is a teaching one. 
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We think, these items are in facjfe..relatively better 

" . . . ,v 

implemented because th^ can be taken ^jare of by any one 

of a niimber of persons^ aKje usually performed only once and 
are highly visible. That is> if they aren't present, some- 
one sees to it that they are. V 
^ .Comparing the ratings of teacher and pupil cate- 

gories where they occur, the pupil category has. 
a consistently higher average (High-Scope and 
Florida). 

We have speculated that consumer items would be rated 
lower than others. Two ready explanations for why child 
items are rated higher are (1) a rater's possible willing- 
ness to judge children's behavior less strictly than that 
of adults, or (2) 'the' ease of finding evidence for higher 

11; ' 

ratings when the pool one is drawing upon is larger. 
These explanations are not as convincing, in view of the 
lyl teaching structure of Florida (the PE-MO diad) where 
the pupil is in fact an adult and the "pool" is only one 
person. Both the diadic (Florida) and large group (High- 
Scope) learning situations show pupil ratings higher than 
teacher ratings. Our assumption, therefore, is that 
raters may be biased in favor of "consumers" versus "pro- 
ducers*. Observers may apply more rigorous standards to 



^^See discussion on pages IV 5 and* IV 6. 
11 ■ 

Most checklist items in category 3 begin "children ..." 
it is obvious that individual behavior must be rated to * 
stand for the group . 
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judge those who have knowledge about the behavior they are 
to be .demonstrating.- while the target population is 
treated more leniently. 

When we thought about what might explain the patterns 
of these three models^ we recalled other information we had 
about the models which might distinguish these models from 
others. Though we have not detailed our observations of 
sponsor style to this point, the specific kind of response 
we' received from sponsors to the checklist drafts and each 
sponsors general allocation of r,esponsibility in our con- 
tacts with them has always been of interest to us . 

Table IV G shows that the three models which show 
patterns on the Persons dimension have an. interesting 
common attribute. Each model was managed by one individual 
over at least a two-year period. Though this may be simply 
a chance characteristic correlated with patterns, it seems 
to us mora plausible that model definitions and thereby 
guidelines for model transmission and implementation ; remain 
more consistent with one person in charge. Accordingly,, 
thevmodel has a greater chance for uniform implementation. 

The response to the checklist draft also shows that 
High-Scope and Florida were the only two models which sent 
Huron teacher training material from which items could be 
taken directly - that is, the teacher training material 
was already in the form of speci^f ications . We interpret 

/ 

this to mean the model has devoted much thought to how to 
communicate both what it wants to achieve and how it is to 
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be achieved. Certainly, clarity and the uniformity of 

published guideline^ would seem to at least support, if 

■ 1 ■ 

not insure, better itiodel implementation. 

In summary, the group of models showing patterns on 
the Person dimension are diverse both in number and kind 
of category entries. By contrast, "Occasions" showed no 
such diversity. Moreover, while, the category entries for 
models showing patterns on Occasions could be expected to 
yield differences based on the source of information with 
which ratings were made, we did not expect to see differ- 
ences on the category entries on the Persons dimension. 
Our experience, therefore, leads us to believe that Persons 
is, in fact, a more discriminating dimension. 

D. A Matrix Of Models And Dimensions 

A matrix* composed from the Occasions arid Persons 
dimensions, based on. Table IV A and IV B, may further 
illuminate our findings. One contrast along the Occasions 
dimension is that mpdels concentrate or disperse their time 
specifications differently. The rows of the matrix 
describe three different categories of time demands for 
implementation: intense (many items in one time category) y 
middle intensity; and finally, varying time demands (i.e., 
some items have to be perfbrmed all the time, some most of 
the time , some once in a while) . ^ ^ 

On the Persons dimension, though each model directs a 
good many specifications to teachers, there are differences 



♦Table IV H. 



TABLE IV H 
CONCENTRATION OF TEACHER DIRECTION 



High Middre Low 

.70 or more .40- .SO less than _ 
teacher teachier .32 1:eacher 
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as to how much 6f|^the_model the teacher is responsible for. 
The columns of the matrix describe these differences. 

We find it interesting that the models which show 
patterns on the Persons dimension all appear in one row of 
the matrix. (One model in this row, Pittsburgh, did not 

0 

show a Persons pattern.) Each of the three patterned 
models (High-Scope, Florida and Kansas) differs in degree 
of teacher direction, "high" (over .70 of the model items 
are teacher specifications), "middle" (over .40-. 50 are 
teacher specifications) or "low^ (less than .32 are 
teacher specifications) . oYet all three models are the same 
in the Occasions dimension. This leads us to the tentative 
conclusion that how much the teacher is responsible for * 
within a model" does hot guarantee a definite model effect 
arid is, therefore, not as important as one might assume. 
On the other hand, there is a possibility that if a model 
has different- expectations or requirements for how much of 
the time different specifications must be performed, a 
staff can respond to the model with varied attention. 
Perhaps category A and B (high and middle intensity time 
demands) are similar in that models in those categories 
isk for an unrealistic level of high uniform care to imple- 
mentation.. It may be that the meaning of varying time 
demands is that these models can set priorities On their 
demands of a staff which are humaniy more possible. There- 
foijfe, these models would be concerned about the things it 
wan^d done. all the time, less about those specif icatiorss 



\ 



it expects done most of the time^ and least aboiit those 

things that are to o'ccur only once in a while. A sense of 

priorities may also make a training effort clearer • Cer-- 

tainly the reverse of differentiated time expectations^ a 

• rigid time 'required applied equally to all items ^ would 

appear to make inevitable individual teachers simply 

selecting model specifications as they wished because tiine 

for them all is impossible. This in turn would vary the 

emphasis a model .would have in each classroom and reduce 

any uniform effect. Though this ma/ be desirable for a 

program, it is not a ''model" , a word we interpret to mean 

regularity of effect. 

Second Analysis s 
Key Items " 

Pool of Data 

The second analysis uses data from only one site 

In each model. The criterion for data selection was the 

accuracy of the Observer reporting^ not oiir belief, or the 

sponsor *s, that the data was from the "best" site. This 

criterion entails a subjective choice on our part, made 

primarily oh the basis of the anecdotal records submitted 

with the checklist data. We selected those consultants 

whose records raised more questions, made fewer assumptions 

and noted the possibility of alternative explanations for 

events* The choide of Observer was naturally dependent 

upon the pool of Observers assigned to each model. For 

■some models, there wa% only one Observer, and there the * 
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choice was forced; in other ropdels there may h^ve been . 
several Observers who appeared egually accurate, so the 
<*ioic© was random. I 

The data we present in this second analysis are the 

' ■■ ' ' ■ ' i 

ratings which key checklist items receive^ on . the la&t site 

visit of one Observer per model. The p^pose of this 

analysis is to answer the question ^Are the core components 

of a model present in its classrooms?*' , Though the answer will 

be one-Observer's opinion Ci.e., ratings), we assume that 

by studying the ratings made by a relatively more reliable 

Observer, we can determine with some confidence whether the 

major characteristics of a model are present, that is, 

whether the model is delivered. 

We have chosen four classroojasl for olne site in each 

.12 *^ ■ ^ ■ , . ■ 

model. Tabl-^s for each model show the ratings which each 

13 » " ' • 

of the key items received on the Observers* last visit in 

1972. The median rating for both individual items and 

classro^ris is also showrt*.:------' ' "■ 

2. Restilts 

The ratings for key items are fairly similar within 

14 

Sroup I and II but different between groups. In gei&eral. 



12 

Key -item tables are in Appendix A,' pages 5 through 14, . 

13 

See chapter II, pages 16-6Q for a listing and discussion 
of key items for each model. 
14 

Figure I and II report the range of the -median ratings 
for Items and classes for Group I and Group II models 
respectively. 
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the median rating of bqth items and classes in a Group I 
model is 2 or 3, wMle in Group Il^dels it is 3 or 4. 

- - I 

i ' . . • - 

Figure I 
GROUP I MODELS , 



MODEL 



Bank Street 
EDC ■ 
Far West 
High-Scope 
Arizona 



NUMBER OEt 

CEY ITSMSi 



MODEL 



17 
19 
14 
17 
8 



RANGE- OP 
ITEMJ4EDIANS 



[TEMJffii 
- 3 

3-4 
2.5 - 3 

2 - 3 
2.5 - 3.5 



\ Figure II 
GRO^ II MODELS 



NUMBER OP 
KEY ITEMS 



RANGE OP 
ITEM MEDIANS 



RANGE dp 
CLASS MEDIANS 



2 ^ , 
3-4 
2 - 3.5 
2-3 
2 -»3 



RAl^GE OP 
CLASS MEDIANS 



REC 

Florida 
Kansas 
Oregon 
Pittsburgh 



5 
10 
9 
9 
6 



1 
2 
3 
3 
3 



- 4 

- 4* 

- 4 

- 4 

- 4 



2.5 - 3.5 
2 - 4 , 
3-4 
3 



The fact that a model has been placed in Group I or 
II does not explain an interesting phenomena of the models, 
■namely, the spread of ratings across class within items. 
We list the models below in two categories, those which - 
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show a variation across class within some items, and th se 
that do not, taken from Tables V A - V J in Appendix A/ 



MODELS l-THIGH SHOW A RANGE OF 
RATINGS ON SOME ITEMS ACROSS 
CLASSES 



MODELS WHICH SHOW PREDOMI- 
NANTLY UNIFORM RATINGS OF 
ITEMS ACROSS CLASSES 



EDC . . Bank Street 

Par West ; High-Scope 
Arizona . "REG 
Florida Oregon 
Kansas Pittsburgh ■ 

What does .t:he presence or absence of a spread of rat^ 
ings on Items mean? We speculate that when a single item 
shows- ratings of 2, 3 and 4 or 1, 2, 3 in different 
classes, the item is highly vulnerable to teacher skills 
'and/or preference. On the other hand, models whose items 
generally have ratings only 1 point apar^ 2 ^ 2 and 

3, 3 and 4) are able to: ensure a consistent and solid. level 
of performance on certain specifications. Of course, the 
distinctions we make could be , the result of Observer 
scaling: that is, a model showing a spread in ratings 
within item across class is, in fact, an Observer who reg- 
isters a great degree of difference on the performance of 
items than exists. Whereas models that show relatively 
uniform item ratings across class are, in fact. Observers 
who make littler distinctions among item performances in 
different classes, even though distiri:ctions may exist. In 
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Other words, whichever way we turn, the inethodolpgical 
problems described in Cha^jter II constrain, coiifine and 
reduce any interpretation ; or inf orsnation the^data might 
afford us . ' 
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V. IMPLEMENTATION AS A DESCRIPTIVE PROBLEM 



A. Introduction 

The generally poor reliability of the instruments 
might explain the meager and tentative findings of our 
data. That "explanation^' ^ however ^ merely poses a ques- 
tion; it does not answer it.. The critical inquiry is, why 
weren't the instruments reliable? 

Our initial assumption was that, due to our inexperi- 
ence with models, parts of each checklist were unclear only 
to us. We believed, however, that Observers, trained in 
each model, would find "the checklist descriptions a "code" 
which was meaningful to them and, of course, that this was 
the sponsors' intention^. But poor reliability would not 
nave occurred xf the latter beliefs were correct. Accord- 
ingly, we needed a quite ci^fferent explanation for the 
unreliability of the instrument. We developed such an 
explanation while we- were gatherihg, as well as analyzing, 
the data. During that process we were continuously 
receiving additional information about models in the form 
of written^ materials or through interviews. Each piece of 
information clarified the particular model to the point 
where we became convinced that the checklist descriptions 
themselves were, in. fact, not sufficiently accurate model 
descriptions . And, of course, meaningful implementation 
studies could not occur without clear and precise "model 
descriptions. . - 



We thought it insufficient for us simply to conclude 
our study of model implementation with a pious admonition 
that careful descriptive work on each model was necessary 
before measurement of implementation was undertaken. We 
felt an obligation to both develop and try a tentative plan 
for more .successful descriptive work. What follows is an 
account of o\ir efforts. < 

Experience derived during the course of pur study led 
as to reject an important, initial decision we had made: 
that the definition of the theoretical model would be the 
standard against which implementation was judged. . Our 
study mainly compared classroom behaviors to a theoretical 
statement of the model, usually developed by a single or a 
few individual members of the sponsors' staff. As our 
study progressed, we were constantly confronted with evi- 
dence that models with which we were more familiar were not 
thoroughly defined, nbr was their staff consensus about 
some model aspects. It was, therefore, clear to us that our 
original strategy of instrument development, written com- 
munication coupled with scattered phone contacts , was 
inadequate for extracting a complete behavioral definition 
of the model. We came, instead, to believe that more 
accurate model descriptions might ha^e been provided by 
statements around which some degree of consensus , both in 
terms of Intellectual agreements and actions, had been 
reached by the sponsors' training staff. In our view, the 
content of statements made by staff members at site training 
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se^j^ions would provide the clearest description of the 
inod^l. Training' sessions are^ in effect^ the delivery 
point for the sponsor • These sessions would ^ accordingly, 
show which model parts were actually being transmitted by 
the sponsors. The further step of bbserving the classrooitv 
tells what portions of |he models are being responded to 
and internalized by teachers. 

Focus on staff conmtunicat ion at training sessions 
implies an approach to the study of implementation very 
different from viewing^ it just as a measurement problem. 
What we propose minimizes the theory and what a single 
spokesman may say - that a model will do. Instead, it 
emphasizes a model's "behavioral" aspects. Our concern in 
such a study would stress, almost exclusively, the model in 
practice, not in theory. Our approach asserts that model 
"theory" is what the sponsor staff transmits. Realisti- 
cally^^' theory cannot be considered as an idea in one 
individual's head, bejpause of the processes involved in 
working with many communities and large ntamber of r 
teachers. 

A full^ and more accurate behavioral description of a 
model requires personal contact between evalua tors and 
sponsor personnel. Evaluation, rather than sponsors, 
should have jurisdiction ov^r model descriptions which 
would be created through a three-step process: 

Step 1: Evaluation conducts a series of interviews 
with the sponsors' training personnel in 
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order to extract from them areas of consen-^ 
■ sua! agreemertt concerning model definition. 

Step 2: Evaluation observes several of these same 
s staff members training site personnel to 
determine (1) additional features of the 
model and/or (2) discrepancies between what 
trainers say they are doing and what they ; 
are actually doing 
Step 3: Evaluation. is responsible for a "working" 
statement of the model, , 
In this three-step process it is the agreement among 
sponsor staff in both "word and deed" that serves as the 
model definition rather than a purely theoretical and ideal 
description of model requirements as stated soley by the 
sponsor,. 

Since we did not wish to propose this solution without 
attempting it ourselves, what follows is an account of the 
author's attempt to work with two models in a trial run 
of her own suggestions. 

The trial run occurred during the HSPV phase-out 
year. There were, accordingly, two practical limitations 
to our plan. First , training of .HSPV site personnel could 
not be observed as it was not occurring. However, training 
scheduled by most sponsors still involved Follow Through or 
other school programs. Secondly , since my contabt with 
sponsors had been linked to HSPV, a request to interview a 
sponsors' entire training staff would probably have been 
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refused. As an exploratory effort, we limited ourselves to 
observing and interviewing a few members of the training 
staff of two sponsors. 

The models we selected were diametrically opposed - 
EI>C and the Universit^^^^. Kansas . The open education 
emphasis of EDC versus the concentration on the teaching 
of academic skills Cfeading, writing, and arithmetic) of 
Kansas repjresent a substantial difference "in goals and 
assiimptions about the nature of children and learning. We 
engaged in a two-step process: (1) observation of train- 
ing^ and (2) interviews of sponsor personnel concerning 
their training content and techniques . Our purpose was to 
identify model features which were both consonant and 
discrepant with the HSPV checklist descriptions. The 
inteirview was intended to investigate trainer statements 
and behaviors which were not reflected in checklists or 
which expanded or modified the present checklist descrip- 
tions. Next, we would attempt to determine whether a 
trainer's emphases were individual or shared by other 
trainers. Shared trainer emphases would create a new 
"working" model statement. Obviously, such a statement 
might contain features which the present implementation 
checklist lacked (e.g., process features such as sponsor 
assignment of rotating versus consistent training jJersonnel 
for the duration of a year) , and it might contain modified 
versions of current items or items might be deleted alto- 
gether. 



Whereas the implementation checklists had, incur 
opinion, never presented any model wrth sufficient clarity 
tl»e material produced by these visits clarified the EDC and 
Kansas models and it would have contributed to more complete 
written descriptions of them, \ . 

B. . Two Case Studies ' V 

A report of the two exploratory studies bk EDC and 
Kansas and a brief comparison of them follows*' \ 
1. The EDC Observation 

The EDC workshop I attended was held in January 1973 
for both Follow Through (FT) and non-Follow Through 
teachers. Though my purpose was to generate hypotheses 
about a Headstart evaluation process, since EDC makes 
little distinction between a HS and FT. program in their 
model definition, I assumed that a Follow Through workshop 
would not be inappropriate to my ends. 

a. Introduction to the sponsors' setting 

The offices of EDC are in an abandoned factory which 
is renovated with care for the arrangement of space and use 
of materials; Its overall effect is of an extremely well 
done and modern facility. EDC's offices are on one floor 
of the building. The space is high ceilinged and loft- 
like with rows of small offices lined up off of it on 
-either side. The visual distractions and amount of . 
materials scattered on the floor, hung from the rafters, 
postered on the walls are impossible to absorb. Most office 
doors are open and are covered with arrangement of 



photographs, children's paintings or the inhabitant's work. 
My -contact at EDC had her door striped with a dozen verti- 
cally hung pairs of egg cartons, each' painted a different 
design but using only 3 colors . I commented favorably bn 
it and she admitted in a pleased but joking'way that she was 
the artist. I was taken by a second person to a second 
equally large, high ceilinged, sunny room chock full of 
materials, where the math workshop I would observe was fak- 
ing place. My initial impression was a room swarming with 
materials. At a few low tables a handful of workshop par- 
ticipants (about 10 adults) were working. 

Immediately to the left of the entrance, an isolated 
desk was pushed next to the wall but facing the room. A 
serious looking man was seated there doing paper work in a 
shirt and khakis. This was the director of the model. 
Upon arrival, I was introduced to . John Tuchman and Ellen 
Damson who were jointly leading the workshop."^ The 
Advisors dressed casually, Ellen in pants, John without tie 
or coat, fohn mentioned both Advisors would like to talk 
with me after my observation. I was offered a seat next to 
a middle aged black woman, J^o was working alone on a game. 
There were several other participants at this table, also 
working alone. A second table, close by, was occupied by 
five participants: two girls iri their twenties (who I 

will refer to these ^instructors as Advisors - their 
preferred title within the EDC model. All names have been 
changed to insure anonymity. 
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later learned werd first year teachers) ancl^ three slightly 
older te<?tchers, all. playing with games • The only male par- 
ticipant was in the latter group ^ making most of the 
suggesiicms for any modifications of the rules by which the 
group was playing. He kept himself and the two young women 
in his group amused and entertained. I observed this group 
-the longest because they were more comfortable with obser- 
vation and possibly also because they were enjoying 
themselves more. John Tuchman joined the new teachers at 
the end of the table ^ playing with them fox ^pme time. 
Ellen Damson came up several times during their game asking 
all three such questions as "Would you rather be the first 
or second player?" . John and the two participants would 
answer these questions. The girls simply answered 
"Second." or "Just not the first one.". John, on the other 
hand, offered more reasons for his choices.' After about 
ten minutes , John got up and looking at me suggested 
informally "maybe you'd like to play a game with them". I 
moved to his former. seat, and picked up a white 5" x 8" 
typed card laying near the game. „ It briefly outlined sSme 
rules, and asked a series of questions, included in which 
were "Which would you rather be, the first, second or thkrd 
player? Why?". Since I didn't understand the rules, oi^ 
the point of the game from the 5" x 8" card, I asked th4 
participants several questions.. They too w^re unsure of \ 
the rules. After two games witK them, 1 iiy^ved to another 
table. A young woman I sat near) asked "I^o you want to know 



what I'm doing?" in a friendly way. Indicating 1 did, she 
explained a number puzzle she was doing and we then played 
a number board game together. ' The final observation was of 
a participant (A) who had learned a game from John teaching 
it to the; woman with whom I had just played (B) . 'A' 
explained the rules to 'B' in a. simplified form, but added 
/jcures Cthat is, ren\embered additional rtiles) as the game 
proceeded. 'B' mildly confronted 'ft* , implying that she, 
•A' , couldn't win or play well if she didn't know all the 
rules, but this was repeated humorously and the game was 
played to its finish. ,'A' won as she had the continued 

advahtage of additional rules. ~ 

/ •. - - „ ' • . ■. ' 

, Putting mj^self in the- place of the various partici- 

paatsv I had a niamloer of questions revolving around what I 
myself .woxjp-d learn from the workshop and how, generally, 1 
would feel' about it as an experience. Many of ray questions 
related to the nonstructured, free choice aspect of -ae 
; format. Were participants choosing materials by some cri- 
/teria the Advisors had outlined? (E.g., "Try games you do 
alone , then games ycu do with others . " . ) What determined 
t:he length of time each participant spent on each task? 
What were participants to get from the workshop? Familiar- 
ization with new materials? Identification of pupil 
behaviors ~ I.e., matching how they felt with how their own 
students might ffeel in a similar environment? COnscinous- 
ness of teaching strategies in open education? A way of 



classifying math activities and tfieir resulting learning^ 
possibilities? 

While I had missed the pre--activity introduction of 
this particular workshop^ I had a feeling it would not^^mfe^* 
altered the ambiguity and/or lack of purpose of the work-* 
shop* ^ ■ ^ 

My specific impressions and observations of th^ two ; 

hours I spent at this workshop were the following t 

■ , if - * 

.1. The implicit message of .the settings (the abua- * 
dance of materials and the fact that they were 
"horaeraade" ) as well as, the content of at least one 
Advisor's (John) comments, was that materials 'are 
extremely impoictant, if not the most iteportant; 
aspect of the model, and that the source of good 
materials is the imagination of individuals, not 
commercial catalogues. 
2. If one takes seriously the modeling aspect of thf * 
Adviax's own; teaching style and it appears fi^om 
the EDC checklist that modeling* is desirable/ bne- 
could extract from some of the staff "s behavior 
the following model goals (all of which deal with 
distinctions between traditional and "op«in" edu~ 
cation): 

a'. ■ Workshops leaders and participants (teachers 
' and pupils) are ..not required to us© different 
■■■■■forms of address. Everyone is on a first =• " ■ 
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nam© basis. {Everyon© is b© b© equally 
xes|8©ct©a as' a person.) 

b, Learjjiiig is not l©ck~step ' teacher dominated, " 
activity, bwt is «fun« (gam©- like) and 

, ideally .s©lf~sel#eted and motivated. 

c, Adsftinistratiom is not remot© from and unin- 
volved with learning, but is' available and 
'interested' in what goes on in the classroom. 
(The director of the isodel as an analogue to 
•the principal. of a school.) • ■ 

These two impressions; are eonsonant with the model 
checklist, . , " ■ . . 

adhere were other impressions which seeraed. either anti- 
laietical to TOderstanding of the model " or which were 
siiaply "n^w" ■ approaches I was maware of, ; 

3. Bach Mvisor, was always working with one or;, more 
participants? that is, contrary to the model 
statement, teachers did not ever l^ave students 
alone b<at ware constantly involved with, theisi, The- 
EDC checklist iifiplies itiore student motivated 
activity over longer periodis of time. ''' ■ ' . 

4. Bach Mvisor had a role distinct from the abher.-' 
One focused on the explanation of game roles, and 
the overt translation^ of the* isiaterial® aspeot of 
games (»if yo« were using this.gairae with sixth - 
graders, you nifht Uant to raak# it siupl-er by 

,.;doinf . . , „«| , The other Mvisor 's contact with'' 
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participants was almost exclusivelJ through asking 
■ questions about the math games feh^ were working 
on, as well as laughing and joking more frequently. 
My impr&ssion was that this difference was 
■* : unplanned, and reflected more a matter of personal 

-preferences than model beliefs/ 
This l^d to my observations of their roles , some ques- 
tions about their tecliniques and a brief discussion of the 
appropriate training time and vehicle for the^^odel. 

I commented on the number of questions Ellen asked 
participants, paying I wish i»d kept track, but it seemed 
to roe that her communication was comprised entirely of 
these questions and of what seemed to me to be an effort to 
make people comfortable. I added that there seemed to be a 
clear differentiation 'between Advisor and participants as 
exemplified in Ellen's questions to them. I felt her ques- 
tions were different from a participant's because her 
questions had authority and demanded an answer. She 
claimed she asked a question and walked away. That is, her 
perception was that she "left" participants with questions. 
Lpoking at John, Ellen said: 

"Because .you don't want to be and I dont' want 
to be in that role of them (the particioants) 
doing it becaubo we told them to, I think I prob- 
ably do behave in a rather peculiar way,^ in the 
sense that if I asked you, 'Does it matter' if you 
go first or second' (in a game) I would bug you 

1 

There was no feeling on my part that this Mvisor behaved 
"peculxariy" , but she kept insisting that she did. 



until I got some response out of you * . . but 
because I don't want to pressure them or I don't 
want to push them around, I ask the question and 
then leave them." 

Perhaps it is'^fdo^strong to call these behaviors anti- 
thetical; they are simply not explicated in the model. 
However, in regard to the observed "roles" Advisors played, 
they are both exhibiting behaviors which participants did 
not. Though participants could discuss with one another 
adaptations of curricula to different age levels and ask' 
each other questions about strategy, it is unlikely that 
they would. Almost certainly they will not if that is not 
clearly stated as a goal of the workshop. If this was the 
case, these behaviors of Advisors are clearly a different 

"teaching" behavior than their other behaviors. 
And participants would clearly see a difference in the 
Advisors' teaching role and their "learning" role. Accord- 
inglyl if the- goal, of the model is to blur traditional 
teacher-pupil distinctions, does that goal admit that 
there are any distinctions worth preserving and how is that 
made clear in training? It is at the heart of the diffi- 
culties of open education that teachers, used to conceiving 
their jobs as managing, giving orders - being in control - 
suddenly don't know what they are supposed to do, even in 
the cases where they may most earnestly want to change. 

An interview with the two Advisors was to occur later. 
I wrote down the following questions after my "observation. 

1. What is the purpose of the workshop? 
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2. What is its content, as you see it? 

3. How would you describe your role? 

a. Why are there two people and are there role 
differences between you? 

b. How do you differentiate yourself from the 
participants? 

4. What is the preparation for this workshop? 

a. What instructions did you give participants? 

b. How did it happen that certain people worked 
together? 

c. Vlhy did some people remain working together? 
5.. On what basis did each instructor select the per- 
sons with which to spend time? 

6. Participants seem to see their role as interacting 
rather than teaching each other. Do you see your 
roles this way also? How v/ould you like the par- 
ticipants to perceive their role? 

The purpose of the interview was to extract any pon- 

scious and/or shared consensus about teaching goals and 

3 

techniques from these Advisors. 

Three days later , I met with the two Advisors at their 
convenience. The way in which my questions were finally 
stated was much more informal than my list, partially 

In an ideal scheme, if there were consensus, I would meet 
with other Advisors in order to establish the degree and 
kind of consensus among the models' total pool of Advisory 
personnel. : ^ 



because I had had lunch with John Tuchman and two of the 
EDC research staff after the workshop and also because 
Ellen Damson arid I recalled that we had briefly attended 
the same college course two years previously. Overall^ the 
interview was friendly^ especially considering EDC is 
"research shy", so to speak, and that I was identified with 
a national evaluation. Both Advisors agreed the interview 
could be taped. 

I introduced myself by explaining that I had collected 
data on implementation. After looking at the year long 
data, I had become wary that the instriynents would be used 
wxthout modifications or that people would say, "let's do 
- this with our program" . I considered the checklist as a' 
beginning, but crude, effort. The instriaments' by nature 
presented everymodel as being fixed, which I didn't believe 
to be the case even for Kansas or Oregon. I had. also 
thought sponsors might be somewhat unaware of some charac- 
teristics of their models. For example, models had been 
presented in terms of classroom behaviors and, quite 
obviously, that wasn't the only areas models covered. By 
talking with sponsors about training, I hoped to find ways 
to study implementation better. One area I wanted to 
investigate was staff development and that was my reason 
for observing and talking with them. 
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h. The interview: questions and answers 

!• • Necessary components to model training 
Questions: "Are there sequential things you 

do, let's say, in your workshops?" 
— "Are there things you feel you should 
cover, whether sequentially or not?" 
"How did you introduce your workshop? 
^ What kind of direction did you give?" 

The answers to these questions indicated that the 
workshops are not sequential. Some are for teachers as 
"adults" and others for teachers as "teachers". The 
teachers as "adults" emphasis came from observations of 
British schools where individual interests, hobbies and 
skills of teachers and administrators were very noticeable. 
It strengthened EDC's belief that "a richer human being in 
the classroom is somehow in the end a better teacher". 
Some additional significant quotes during this |>art of the 
discussion were: (1) "There are two parts of the model: 
developing the classrooms and developing the Advisory. We 
never designed workshops dividing teachers by how their 
rooms look - sometimes for new teachers though.... This 
one we just did." (2) "In my thinking about (the workshop). 
I was hoping that people would get interested in math kinds 
of activities and get a little bit excited about it, as 

4 

The Advisory basically refers to the group of people that 
are Advisors. It also is used to refer to the methods - 
Advisors employ. 

ERLC 
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3ort of an initial step to what might happen in a classroom 
over a long period of time." 

In an ideal process^ these responses would be followed 
by discussions to further clarify 'the model's description. 
For example: . 

1 . .The notions of developing classrooms and develop - 
ing the Advisory imply that there are sequences 
or steps toward achieving both open education 
classroom or a work ing*^ Advisory . Though some of 
the behaviors of teachers and Advisors are 
included in the EDC checklist, *they are not artic- 
ulated in any step by step progression. 

2. "How teachers' rooms look." This ]^hrase of John 
Tuchman's indicates that kinds or amounts of 
materials may be a criteria for an open classroom 
that can be spelled out in greater detail. 

3. Workshops are apparently not planned. If this is 
the case, hbw can the model show which model 
specifications it is training teachers to per- 
form - i.e., for which model components can it 
guarantee some level of "delivery"? 

4. ' The pliiase "in my thinking about" is typical of 

the intense amount of personal involvement and 
private emphasis with which EDC staff members 
talk about their work. 
I see nothing inherent in a model goal of "getting inters 
ested in math activities" such that staff and participants 
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could not become conscious of whether they reached this 
goal. However^ the i:nterviev7 material suggested that 
explicitly setting a standard (even one of ''•getting inter- 
nes ted") and asking teachers to consciously track their 
degree of interest was prohibited. This prohibition on 
explicit expectations was suggested with increasingly 
greater force during the course of the interview. 

2# Workshop planning 
Question ? "^Do you always try to elicit from the par- 
ticipants what some of the agenda for the 
workshop will be?" 
Comments ; This question arose because an initial 
advance schedule for the workshop had been made. The plan, 
which v/as mailed to participants, stated that the first few 
days would contain activities for "adults", (1) "you" (that 
is, the participants as adults) and then (2) "kids". Ellen 
outlined the second part of the schedule as containing: 
Day 1: What goes on in participants* qlassrooms. 
Day 2: Sharing of good things as well as problems. 
Day 3: Talking about how to follow up certain activi^ 
ties . 

She went on to mention that "we didn't get many problems 
raised by the workshop group" when they, the Advisors, had 
solicited them* . 

JEllen had enunciated a very clear training sequence. 
Participants are expected and encouraged to talk about 
their classrooms, a clear aspect of model implementation, 

ERIC • 
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not now included in the current EDC checklist. ' The 
"certain" activities Ellen mentioned could probably be 
categorized across Advisors, by the principles with which 

.3 

'Advisors select those activities to follow up. The fact 

• ' - ' . I. ' ' ' . - . . 

. that participants form part of the workshop agenda is 
another model aspect omitted in the current checklist. In ' 
a model like EDC, in which the implicit aspects of training 
J^f^ so important, training techniques become, very important 
to describe. ' ^ \ ^ 

3. Conscious training behaviors 
Questions ; "Do you think of yourselves . as having 

certain roles in the workshop that 
are either different or the same, 
"Do you think oif what you were doing 
as modeling?" ■ ^ ' 

"Do you tell (participants), 'I^m 
modeling the behavior I want you to 
exhibit in the classroom . . . why not? 
Is that because you don't think there 
should be any set expectations for 
children?'" . 
Comments : These questions arose quite naturally from' 
our discussion of planning workshops in which I felt we 
were beginning to touch on the modeling aspect of training. 
I persisted in questioning the Advisors on this topic. It 
was clear from their discussion of their roles that the 
rationale for the workshop was "exposure" to materials 
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around the subject, of math. This, combined v/ith the fact 
that individual interest and self -pacing are the style with 
which the learner is encouraged to interact with materials, 
results in Advisors modeling teaching behavior whether they 
intend to or not. However, though teacher-- learner equality 
is a fairly conscious assumption on. the part of Advisors, 
Advisors were neither aware of their own behavior or of 
each other's. The idea that modeling could be objectified 
and stated explicitly to participants as part of what the 
workshop was offering had not really occurred to them. 
They made these comments when I pointedly raised these 
questions: 

Ellen ;. "We do the other half of that - ^za say (to ' 
participants) that's a tough problem for you" or "you get 
frustrated and kids sometimes do too." Though the parallel 
was drawn between participant's behavior in the workshop 
and children's behavior in school, she indicated that no 
attempt had been made to focus participants on the ' 
Advisor's teaching behavior in order that they identify 
with the Advisors as "teachers". 

John felt they couldn't really model because the time 
allotted to workshops was too short. "People are here two 
days and go tack to a community that says, 'what did you 
learn? Let me see it.' And that's where modeling breaks 
down. We feel anxious. They do." 

To me, this part of the interview expressed very 
..poignantly the difficulty of this model. Ellen had 

J 0 it U 0 ' 
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demonstrated a very clear ability to analyze the range of 
problem- solving strategies she expected participants to 
use. But somehow to hold out a set of expectations toward 
which participants would work was perceived as a possible 
violation of the individual. I suppose the Advisors • fear 
is that "what if the participants (or children) fail?" 
Their failure may temporarily^ or perhaps permanently, 
crush interest in learning. However, I think EDC has not 
weighed this fear against the boreciom, frustration or more 
destructive responses of humiliation and/or confusion that 
can result from unclear expectations. 

4» Outside of the format 

Every model seems locked into training periodsT of no 
more than one week at the sponsor's headquarters. The 
funding of HSPV may partially account for this.. However, 
no sponsor, to my knowledge, has attempted to get outside 
of this framework. It seemed clear to me after the EDC 
interview that a model requiring a great deal of injforma- 
tion about individual learners and heavily relying qn 
modeling as a training technique could not begin to 
accomplish its goals wi^th such short training sequences. I 
wanted to know if these Advisors had ^thought about this 
problem, and how they might respond to it.^ ' " "~ ~ 

Question : "Do you think it is possible to develop, 
for this models short trainii^g sequences 
that v;ork? Or do you think you need a 
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longer training period (than you currently 
use)?" 

Comments : I would say the Advisors were stymied by 
this. I had the impression that a greater length of time 
for training would be rather frightening. On ^ the other 
hand, designing shorter training sequences or having the 
same training time with different goals raised the for- 
bidden "explicit expectations" problem. We ground to a 
halt here. 

c. Institutional communication 

A tangential area of interest that arose were wor4s or 
phrases that clearly had special connotations for the 
Advisors. In this interview they were "starting point", 
"instructor", and "crisis". 

Providing workshop participants with a "starting 
point" was one function of the Advisor's role that both 
Advisors agreed upon. When I questioned them about the 
specific meaning of this phrase, one Advisor said, "the 
cards" meaning the 5" x 8" cards on which rules for the 
game were typed. It appeared this phrase only referred to 
materials and not to Advisor behavior or instructions. 

"instructor" was a word used With obvious negative 
connotations. The Advisor's answer to a request to 
describe an " i nstructoF' s " r oTe-was - that an instructor had 
all the materials, demonstrated their use, did all the 
talking and stood up in front of a group. The Advisor had 
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said "we are not instructors" during our discussion of the 
role of Advisors in a workshop* 

One of the Advisor^-tfa^pe^iisp critical (and by 
the same 'token apologetic and defensive) of her own 
behavior during the woiikshop* She described herself as 
doing what she had often observed some classroom teachers 
to dOr moving from grqup to group, interacting in a super- 
ficial way with each on^ aslcing a question aid leaving/ 
never sitting down or becoming involved with one person or 
group. She prefaced the entire interview by saying she was 
uncomfortable with the workshop participants, didn't know 
any of them, and had therefore acted in a way about which 
she was not sure she herself approved. She said she "never 
sat down ... I was'^jnst nervous ... kept miy self ready. to 
meet ciny crisis". When I asked what a "crisis" was and how 
frequently they occurred both Advisors cited examples of 
participarits becoming overtly bored or leaving the room. 

The language which conveys special meaning within the 

sponsor staff, but needs further explanation would probably 

5 

appear in intensive studies of other models. 

The distinctive in-group communication of an organi- 
zation could provide a rich source for the underlying 



"Behavior analysis" a phrase associated with the Kansas 
model is a case in point. It does not convev what the 
meaning of behavior is, which behavior might" be selected, 
what the purpose of analysis is, how it procGGds, what it 
includes, v/hat its intended duration is, or when it is 
achieved. The phrase nicely suggests that there are 
answers to these questions. ; 
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sponsdr asi^tjiaptions of HSPV models. In monc cases those 
assumptions may have broad and conscious ramifications in 
the sponsor's training and transmission efforts. On the 
otber hand, and 1 believe this is the case with EDC, this 
special language (e.g., "starting point", "crisis") may 
simply be covert and unarticulated efforts at directive 
control. 

The primary impression I rec©i«^ed from the single 
cycle of training observation and interview of 'EDC sponsor 
staff was. the absence of explicit coimnuni cation in the 
training. My opinion is that EDC's working assumption is 
that involvement with materials is the true source of 
learning, both in training sessions and in model class- 
rooms. As a corollary, it is the individual learner rather 
than the "teacher" who best Jc-nows his- own pace ar.d inter- 
ests and, therefore, is the only suitable judge cf where to 
begin, how long to work, -and on what. 'In and of themselves 
these assumptions represent a coherent position. 

The difficulty for EDC is in presenting what they do 
as a model. This is partly a result of their participation 
in the Headstart and Follow Through experiments in which 
all programs are called models and therefore the expecta- 
tion is for replication of snodel services and pupil " 
outcomes. 

A phrase used by "the E3^ stafr to describe their styl© 
of: work is "dq your own thing". , eoc encouraaes the tcaeh^ 
ers they train to "do ^ your own thing" and would like 
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teachers to coFsar.iciate this to ehiiaren:. in tmir-fi, -Tlii'^ 
"MOtt©'* for the mod©! has sQVGml interesting, repereas^ 



1#. Ther*^ imjiQ f^n^mi modal Messaga* - 

Militates atiifimt this*) " 
a* Hirirsg a m^ib^r for IDC spcm.sor staff CMyisory) 
i!o#a not depend on %hm cowiitiBotif of the '^applicaiifc 
to any particular tfteor^ ©r familiarity with any 
set of sk-iils. He or mhm mimplf ' mn^t d&mi^^txate 
■ an affinity £<&£ "©pen ©Vacation'* iio^ a well~= 
defined phenomenori-t 
. '3. "Do yoar ©wn thiiiif'' militate® agaiKsfc any sponsor 
staff. agreasieiit tli^t might fee possible* ^ Being 
part, of the staff aeaas foii are an iri4i^id«ai and ' 
to desonstrat© yon are an inaividaal requires that' 
, .your pros€diir@s ©uly ' ninimali^ resembl© tfios© of' 
""anofeher staff ®eiiiil5©r. 
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'^^ 2. The Kansas Observation 

^ > *l*he Kans-gi* observations were made in several centers 
in''small towns in Texas which all fprm^sd a single Headstart 
program sorving a population of predoaaii^antly Mexican- 
American ancl Black 3-4 year olds. The conditions of the 
obsserv-ation of training for this laodel were somewhat 4if- 
ferent from those of EDC. The "teachers attending the 
workshop at EDC had been >roKking with the model .for over a . 
year and were "invited" by EDC (i.e., probably more or less 
required by their local' administrators) to attend work- 
shops. By contrast, Kansas was working with theiif group of 
teachers for th^. first year. Even more significantly, the 
Kansas teacher gronp had fully participated in electing to 
work with :the model, a decision which was. made by individ- 
tial staffs at the center (school) level. Both /the EDC and 
Kansas training sessions were at mid-year, hcv^ever, and 
were, therefore, not introductory. The EPC observation 
took place In the sponsor's, setting and wa%. for teachers - 
from different 'sites, while Kansas' occurred for teachers 
within on© program at their, own schools which were 
slightly sca.t.t©red geographically, 

:. The Kansas observations ipanned three days , two of 
thQ,s© spent at a different center in a different town. Mr. 
Walter Bannigg , the Kansas staff raeMber I observed, 
described the pirograii^ as going "just like the books say it 
shoGM'*, I observed Mr. Bannigg in staff interaetions of 
thm follawifig sort; 
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1. Social and formal interactions vfith the Headstart 
Director and Educational Consultant. ' 

2* Making observations and giving feedback to 
teachers on an individual basis, 

3. Heading' a staff meeting at one center. 
Each of these seemed typical of the Kansas activities in 
this community* 

In a typical work day^ Mr. Bannigg arrived at a center 
at around 9 o'clock, eating breakfast in the center kitchen 
■or drinking coffee in the classroom, informally chatting 
with teachers which mixed social and "bus"in|^s" coi^inunica- 
tions. After this^ a sequence known as ~E^rn«iSpend , the 
heart of, the Kansas program, would begin. To review 
briefly, "Earn" is a period {in these centers, 15 minutes) 
in. which each teacher is assigned to work with (ideally) no 
raore than. 4 to 5 children on either reading, mathematics or 
••spelling*' (with this age child, handwriting). Children 
are placed in these groups by ability (tests) and move 
within them at their own speed in- programn-sed matesrials. 
During this tim©, work appropriate behaviors are -"rewarded" 
by a combina<-.ion of material rewards {"tokens", such as 
poker chips) and verbal praise. After an Earn Period, each 
child "exchanges" his tokens for one of a selection of 
aetivities that he ea'p "afford" . (Activities are priced 
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extract the model's emphasis as it was transmitted to 
teachers/ assuming that the content stressed in training 
represents the true interests of the model. In general, 
all the Kansas training practices were directly related to 
model features and there were no substantial irtconsisten- 
cies between training methods and the statement of the 
model . 

Mr. Bannigg spent his time in classrooms observing one 
teacher for each Earn Period. He would sit close enough to 
hear but not to intrude on the teaching, ^^aMrig'^ndteS' on a 
pad. If the teacher's responsibilities permitted, he would 
go over these notes with the teacher immediately following 
the Earn Period. His notations would cover both correct 
and incorrect uses of teacher attention ("reinforcement") 
in the form of verbalizations or tokens. He answered ques- 
tions teachers asked him before or after his observation, 
and his remarks always included both praise for what the 
teacher did well and identification of areas in which she 
needed improvement. "Spend" time was not observed nor were 
other parts of the program {e.g., rest and lunch), though 
the latter are not considered requirements of the model. 

When Mr. Bannigg was free during the morning, he 
invited me to share my observations v/ith him {most of which 
were written) which I did. I found his request pleasantly 
surprising, since in ray years of observing many classrooms 
it is an int^plicit code that an individual's v/ritten 
observations are Ms own. ^^r. Bannigg 's request had 
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nothing rude or abrupt about it and it left me free to 

^iiliFefuse. His request was completely consJonant v;ith the ^ 

model's way of working with teachers. The agenda is clear. 

There are no secrets and no partles^with superior and/or 

more complete information than others. Mr. Bannigg was 

completely open to answering any-^nd all of my questions 

with involvement and interest but without the pa^rtisan edge 

of a tense exchange between a believing practitioner and a 

mora neutral observer. 

Though "tone" is impossible to .convey adequately and 

is highly subjective^ this was another aspect of Mr. 

Bannigg's dealings with the Headstart staff which were 

impressive. I mentioned this particularly since the Kansas 

model stirs^ unfavorable reactions in many persons who claim 

it produces robots and see its proponents as cold 

mechanics. Whether this is a characteristic of -all Kansas* 

6 

model personnel I can't say. But it was certainly not the 
atmosphere created by Mr. Bannigg. 

The only discrepancy between model statement and 
training emphasis which I could find was one of degree 
rather than kind. Most o'f the Kansas checklist components 
refer to both Earn and Spend Periods. Spend seems I' 



This particular site visit was chosen as two Kansas staff 
members were planning to train jointly. As I v/anted to 
pursue the notion of model consensus, developed in the EDC 
visit, I chose this site over other possible ones. Plans 
were changed at tlio last uiinute and only one trainer 
arrived. 
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completely^ in practice, rather than comparatively, unim- 
portant* A portion. of my interview with Mr. Bannigg on 
this topic follows; 

INTERVIEWER You discussed Earn with teachers (341 giving 
(or I.) them feedback) more than anything today 

Is that usually the case? rf? 

MR. BANNIGG Ye^s . 
(or W.E.) 



I. 



W.B. 



I. 



W.B. 



I. 

W.B, 



What do you say to a teacher who brings you a 
problem about Spend Period (gives example)? 

I've always said you should be 24 hours a day 
with the kids. But in terms of what (the 
teacher's) role should be with those kids/ I'm 
not going to prescribe it . . . Spend is the 
time for. kids to explore and for children to 
interact with other children. That's my 
position. I don't know if It's anybody 
else's. I don't want kids left alone 
entirely. .I'm very clear on that one. A 
teacher should be there- to prevent problems. 
But a good B.A. ^ teacher in my book can still 
take a very active role or a very passive 
2Dle» 

Would you say you're more interested in Earn 
than Spend? Do you consider it the heart of 
the program? 

(I guess you could say we have) a higher pre- 
occupation with Earn, with emphasis on 
Earn-Spend. We know socialization goes hand 
in hand with academic pr^jc^aration. 

Do you ever observe Spend time and give feed- 
back on it? 



Do you mean take data? 
if it's not happening. 



No. But we observe it 



Is Earn dependent on Spend? 



7 

or Beiiavior Analysis is anothor tvxino for tha Kariaar* 
model. Mr. Bannigg always ^^eforro4 to the modol ar. B.A. 
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W.B. You cduld have Earn all day along - but I 

wouldn't do it. The work is not that 
inhorently reinforcing to (3 and 4 year olds). 
For some it might be, but for most it isn't^j 
It (isn't) that much fun I don't think - I 
don' t know what goes on in their minds / but. 
this is my assumption. 

Mr. Bannigg and I discussed extensi>7ely the design of 

teacher training that took place at Kansas; whether train- - 

ing sequences varied according to the experience of 

teachers, whether %ach sequence was invariant, and what the 

cpecific content of training .was . His answers to these 

questions were clear and concise. The design of the 

initial training sequence was consistent with the model, 

including: 

1. Observation pf ongoing B.A. classrooms. 

2. Introduction to the meaning of special language 
and concepts related to the model (e,g./ rein- 
forcement, contingent praise, punisher) * 

3. Familiarizing teachers with curricultim material. 

^ 4. Training teachers to use forms developed by Kansas 
During this sequence, teachers are required to pass written 
tests on the model, i.Q., scoring 80% correct answers or 
bHrterr~"^l'^ teachers do not pass, they are remediated ' 
(tutored) by a trainer until they do pass. Examples of 
test items Mr. Bannigg gave were questions whose answers 
would primarily involve memory skills. 

In several ways during several conversations Mr. 
Bannigg stressed his belief that knowledge about appropri^ 
ate social c:aotional behavior and/or d^ivelopmont v/a^ not 
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Available and for that reason the model could not legiti-^ 
mately specify behaviors for those areas » :W|^^ discussed the 
basis of knowledge for appropriate A-zork behaviors. We dis- 
cussed v/hether Kansas V70uld change its model if the current 
curriculums of the majority of public schools. and the 
behaviors these schools requited changed. That is, prepar- 
ing a chil^ for an open education setting would necessitate 
that the model "token" for behaviors other than hand rais- 
ing and "chair behavior" (staying seated in a chair when 
asked) • Though Kansas might still retain tokening, for 
attending to a task, a child's self -selection of a: task 
would be tokened in preference to teacher assigned tasks. 
It is clear that Kansas designs its program to produce pub- 
lic school behaviors in children. Justifying the focus of 
the Kansas program by asserting there is knov/ledge of what 
is appropriate content academically but not what is appro- 
priate emotionally does not admit that school curricula and 
behaviors are as. arbitrary social values . Kansas is 
transmitting values the extent that values are emboclied 
in public school practices and Kansas supports these with 
its preferred method of teaching by reinforcement. 

A critical aspect c\f the role this sponsor assumes in 
relation to teacher^ v^?as Highlighted by an issue v/Iach 
arose in a staff meeting between Mr.' Bannigg and one. 
center's six teachers. It is.a practice of the model to 
set goal4 Cor teachers on each of the sponso.r's visits. 
The goals arc usually stated in -terms of the h.u-.b'cr or . ' 
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^pages in a subject matter book which a group of students 
•and theijt- teacher will cover by the sponsor's next visit, 
A teacher in this staff meeting stated^ partially hiomor- 
ously, that each time a goal was set she was always a 
little frightened she couldn't reach it. She ^added reluc-. 
tantly that her reading group had not reached the page goal 
Kansas had set on its last visit arid her group was cur- 
rently "behind". Several other teachers presented differ- 
ent aspects of this same problem. One suggested that the 
goals be smaller .increments of progress . Another asked, a 
bit offended but with great dignity and restraint, why 
there should be any goal at all since all teachers had 
"agreed to do their best" when the program started, thereby 
implying that was the sum total Kansas could get out of 
them by any standard. At Mr. Bannigg's invitation, I par- 
ticipated in this meeting. I asked why teachers could not 
set their own goals. Mr. Bannigg turned to the teacher who ' 
had initiated the discussion indicating tiiat he wondered 
what her reaction was to that possibility. I would describe 
her smile and abrupt intake of breath as expressing her 
view of the ridiculousness and possibly blasphemous nature 
of such a suggestion. Mr. Bannigg's response was to dis- 
cuss possible goal modifications according to children's 
progress, but he also stressed that modifications would be 
made in consultation with the sponsor. There was no indi- 
cation that the sponsor v/ould entirely rolinauish control 
of tho rate of child progress. 
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Later ^ Mr. Bannigg and I discussed this incident* I 
asked if he would ever consider forfeiting control of 
achievement ^oals. He replied negatively. This is 
entirely consonant with the model, since the model promises 
"delivery" of reading, writing, and numerical skills to a 
specific performance criteria. In order to deliver these 
skills, it needs a method of insuring that teachers meet 
the criteria. However, control of the rate of goal 
achievement poses problems as well. It assumes that 
teachers' internal motivation is either not a sufficient 
condition and/or not an innate one, and they will conse- 
quently not achieve goals without a system of external 

8 ^ 

criteria and rewards. This assumption affects most 
strongly those teachers whqse prototype at the. staff meet- 
ing reminded Mr; Bannigg thkt she had agreed to do her 
best when she started the program. The question we raised 
was whether a model with a production standard can allow 
for different styles of meeting that standard, a question 
which, quite obviously , -applies as well to other models. 
For example, EDG's lack of explicitness does not account 
for those teachers v/ho work better under the condition of 
being told what's expected, or those who, even though thay 
divine what is expected, find a circumspect training pros-- 
entation simply irritating. The comlitions under v^rhich 



The modtil mcikes identical a.^aumptions in regard to 
children. 



individual teach^jrs perform at their best is a question 
which any educational scheme should address sooner or 
later. 

A ''v/orking" definition of the Kansas model based on 
the interviews and observations reported here would vary 
only slightly from the current HSPV checklist. The kinds 
of changes we could explore are listed below, and most of 
the modifications of the instrument would be in the direc- 
tion' of expanding current content: 

Current HSPV item ; "The staff trainer assumes 
most of the training and implementation functions 
during the second year,** 

Revision ; A more complete statement^ of ^'training 
and implementation*' functions, when they are to 
occur and under what sets of conditions* 
2. Current HSPV item : **Teachers consistently use 
token and social reinforcement in relation to 
curricultim work/* 

Revision : The meaning of "consistent**, the range 
of behaviors that can receive tokens ^ and appro^ 
priVte social reinforcement need to be completely 
explicated* 

The latter is a key item and one which any Observer should 
have a much more explicit set of standards by v/hich to 
jiudge classrooms* 
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C. The Models Compared 

There are several* interesHhg comparisons 
these two models: the written statements of each model? 
how persons define the model; the framework of beliefs 
within which the model works; and finally, the^form in 
which information is presented to trainees. 

Kansas and EDC are diametrically opposed, in their - 
written statements* Kansas stresses limited goals (i.e., V 
definite/ specif ic, and circimiscribed) . Children must 
perform to specific criteria in reading, arithmetic, and 
writing. It is difficult to summarize anything about EDC 
since the model does not present itself in a concise form. 
Accordingly, any attempt by outside parties to describe the 
model raises the fear of misrepresentation. My statements 
about EDC must, therefore, contain the qualification "in 
my opinion". The major technique teachers employ in the 
Kansas model is token reinforcement. EDC,. on the other 
hand, had sweeping goals for children: that they be happy, 
increase their f'eelings of self-esteem, enjoy work, etc. 
EDC implies that teachers do not learn and employ tech- 
niques to accomplish these goals, but rather they must 
embody a set of values and, by so doing, will promote 
desirable qualities in children. In the Kansas model, the 
vehicle for achieving goals is academic, teachers assign 
matcrxal which children learn through several techniques 
of reinforcement for which Kansas trains teachers. For EDC 
the vehicle is salf-salectod by childKon. Materials ar^^ 
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exploratory and open-ended in nature. (E,g., there isn't 
one way to go, or one solution in building with blocks.) 
Tasks are self-set. In Kansas classroons teachers say "now 
we are going to do X" and c}ijl|d.dren move (usually in a 
group) through pages in a workbook . EDC teachers are not 
directed by the model to behave in this way. Primarily, 
they assist children in working on what children choose i-o 
work on. / . 

The foregoing is, of- course,, a stark pres^itation of 
each model. As EDC allows far xaor6 personal yiaiiation in 
teacher style perhaps this description ov'eysiraplif ies 
their approach. However, given the nature of each model's 
goals and the vehicles for achieving it, I will briefly 
summarize some further contrasting categories between these 
models r which^ in my opinion^ characterise as well as 
separate them* 



EDC 



KANSAS 
Modal 



Relation to 
Classrooms 



II: Beliefs of 



B» Works with 
givens > 



I; Model Role in A, Assists persons^ A* Gonttols con- 
tents 

struotio^ 
^TtHIIrt" whi ch 
• only acado^riic. 
work takes 
place * 



inflot^ncccl^to" ^ 



A* B?Aavi or 



\ 



III: Children and 
Work 



IV: Learning 



. faasicL re to 
1 earn * 



Children know wbon 
they are learning, 
Learning' prooei^ds 
-at indi victual 
rateg in clifferoiit 
areas* Childran 
are learning all 
tha time* 



Vt Vehicles 'for 
Learning 



Children do 
like {find' rein- 
forcing) viark 

opphasiEing aea«* 

ctemib confront-., 

hcadomio learning 
is important 
learning • L^arm- 
ing' roq\iir^s mn- 
oreti© and sooial 
reinforeepcint, to 
both ^ identif y and 
oo^timie. it*^ - 
Learning - mxBt 
address areas th^ 
pufelic schools 
omphasiEa* 

' Admit ^^ontion, 
faoth^'"ln thm foTTi\ 
..ot social anS 
concrete rawards 
is necessary to 
■ achieve learning . 



Teachers provide a 
setting ^hlch is 
rich with mteri-*- 
/ als on ^^hich , 

• * ^ children' can' act* ' 

Teachara both ■ * 
assist and do not 
**gat in the way*^ 
of, children « 

The teacher training of each of" these models clearly 
reflects - this BKtr^mely different approach toward children 
^and learning • Kansas assmnes that, initially^ the teacher 
'knows, nothing about -the'kodel and cannot perform the model 
appropriately. Accordingly-, all toachors awm taken through 
identical training sequencaa* .„ Thoy ara taufht^ new 'tech-- 
riiquQs of workirig with children, instKucted. in how '.to fill 
our certain jnodel forms which chart progress of individual 
children, and taiiglit iie^ terms for their behaviors, a kind 
of special modQl language. The content of Katma&f Crfead- 
inq, v/riting, and arithsreticK is faailiair:. By Gonttmt, 
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thc-i r atnhtvrity t.^.^ Mi^^:vt aetiov-:.; ^hiX^^iv.. they ^ 

fer^t:, of'bcm lwtt':-^r ^^^.at^.'^riah^ and iiticc^ver 

opiri^iosi^ ECC thdt t;^:^^cb^rs, .gi^^ m ot\ the . 

uis^^h^lSeng^dl ami feo ''IsMiW' i-^h^r ii; b^^?^t'' for ariother 
ttK3ivi4-^-% Ifi addition m t^i^ , .mje. MmtM lik-n t.^aehcrd 

tmt^^ ^fQ. h^pi3)tMsi^ thdit tliio approach t^M^> 'cdtJi^r 
tQ imm^bilim se?« .t^acrh^^r^^ c^r to ^nuMp t^ti^m w^ry^ ii^^^f an4 

, ■ These tevo-^-tKainiKf ebssryatioas Qlar-rtmd tjiv^ real ■ 

thaa oat fdriseV efforts « , ■ '■ 

\ 



\ 

\ 



¥1* i«?p cmicimim 

Th^ f^^ark i^e cIkI %ntlt th^ EPC apd l^sma^ itoiIc^Js ;^#i^^^'.^ci 
sypc-rlor to oisr fomc;:r .^uorfci- It i^*^ ins^iglit into thid 

■ - think fchf^^ldteai mni^n for a stedy Ii^f4.e;^;-:e5i^ta- 

at^suiipti0iii;::ss . feliat^thc^ sponsor ^^^i an individual cmild tull^ 

ill c^rror ^02^:' both cQMiiti* Tlie .^tepi mci m^^Xitm for ■ 

/ -Effort ©ri th^ li^ate ©f liSPV r6qyires that ^paji^^ors 

^tMt mt^ni^^m ^ht^ help ther^fv^iansidt thm mQ&ml.. 
•rtetefor^^ multiple pm%Qu^_ .-^m aettuaHy ircisponisiote f^r a 
statc^ifii^^ii^t or th^ th^ori^ti^al M^o&al/ M tftis is the am^x^, 

r 



2* fi^«.JlH«lMSS5^ 
Asking &pm%t^0r i^titit mmSiiQr^. to M%cm% m%d myrm^. on 

fcheiir ¥40^ 0f a m^uml is fiiffi^yit* 'ite ai^o thimi tftat 

dimcuBiim^m pt:pmim a pietor'^", of the, pc^^'^i^ differ? re iit ftKm 

that on dis^iis^si^^ras # ii^ thi^ case th^ tralniing com- 

BBmiuml. staff miti^^mit can- be e^trac^ted, 

yert^ s«r:€^ ti^as uummm of te^p^rfeaet ■ ff#atEi^rc>s ©f; felicir 
Bi?^de?i. Cfor escMfspi©^ Fleslda^a staff, pmd&minmtly whim 
pales, was ?M<iiarataiid.i&lf iqmMemf©i tAm s^mt/sm® 
sifeiea ©K ©telifar Kodrils* staff 3. 1 In large ojipC'ri«eats s^iSCM 
as ESP%% ei*al.«idt:i©fi p@£s@a»el ar© tji© oiilf pefgeng whs lisii'^i;* 
felT=e oppQst.vmitf tm eseate a fseafiinfftsl gg-gggal eomsxt fer 

wi%!^©l%'iria ail ti©4©lc» Thouali a '4&set'ipti©fi ©f an 
iafe^grwenticsa clearly »?ast momd im tbM joint 'effori; ef 

£#sp9ri?sifc>i lat.y ■'i:<^©%ralttJteiosii^ to iR'^heras© "product wosild 
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fISFV is only ohe of liar^y *^ax|M!riPc*ts'- that siapposc^cllv 
tmt th€^ relatiw #ffct^tf of educational prograj^^s* 'Real- 

prograif^is ^ml tMm tmtin^ and valuation oStQn oecur prior 

it is siPpS:^' .y^r^ali^tio to approach ^valyatxofi Bmmmti^^mly 
mm-:^' them no ^efiniti and ^ final** product to mm^r^/ 
For tills reasor^^ sugg ^fsfc tha t^ i^^'^such eKperiiru€fOts#. 

EiOdel ' des€?ripti©B would ba gaffe of a ram enOT?^pas;s;** 
inf fea^fe? tracking podol a^m^lap^^iit, eiiplicatinf /tte 

iis?^ful #£^0iif^f:i^fife for p^c?gr'^p d^v^icgepg as ^ell as adopter 5^^. 

S»?i^^at^v# c^vala^^iiori ^^ald a st^p taken oiily aft<^:r 
is a ^#l.itiviily easy wit^i rc^^pee^. to «rc^ap II -^^ic^d^^l;?^ 

i^valii^^^L^^.ra a<kt^|<i^t€:l.y erai?i^^d^ c.^^^! 1r0li4.de data yx^S^mi^^^* 



In r*:r7ar4 tii^^'-f %iAm':^tr;:.i>, ^;^-:Jig i,r-,rv^i;: 

r,';:^t^A^i \ki:.r;.U:.-..^-. ^x — f... :: • 

yt^tii: atkd/'^r %:a^^m-^.^:-:^ .■.h;^:4J-:v i^i^. l:)iC 



Measyreiti-ent problems are of a different ordr*r o£ inacjnityde 
for Group I Rtodels, hdi^ever. Even if, as we have argued, 
they can be adequately described. Group I models wotald seem 
to require a suiroative evaluation eonsidorably different 
froni that used for Group II models. For Group I models it 
seems fe^us moxm appropriate to "iicsa^.erse" the ©valuators 
in, roany e:^©riences which exemplify th© models. Rather 
than Baking a series' of separate judgments - about iiidividual 
mdd©I components, ©valuators would rate these podels 
globally, 

C« h Final Questioiri 

TssTiO of th4 practical purposes of the evaluation of 
educational prograis.s-i-a--fenerai-,- and of their- imp i^lhta- - 
tioa in parfcieular, are to provide coasujaers - school 
systems, taa^ers; -parents - with (1) some aotion of how 
good the prodmct is when, measured against a chosen set af 
standards, and (2) 'whether or not thi^ prograia delivers; what 
Ife^r^ses, We are not at all sure, however,_if-fche ; 
central reasons costsuaers adopt programs have much to do 
with either issue. For ©xaisiple, cosMuriities khicfj- pseefer 

Group I models may iRake their ehoiee oii the freedom ©f con- 

f 

tent and/or style which these soda Is ailo^f teachers' and 

children. Evaluation does not perfom its most useful rols 

„ _ , . '-' ' 'J 

x£ *ts task is rigidly viewed as a sumjnative one* in sacrf 

an educational exgd'riment. Th^ nature of the decisions 

mad© by prograsa adopters roay be laore fffe«|uently based ur^on 

the values a prograa ccj.T^.unicates thaii any evaluation 



whether formative^ or summativa* This is a limitation to 
th^ entire ondeavor v/hieh evaluation must ultimately 
respect and which it cannot really a££ootivaly address. 
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Table A-1 A--! 

Straight Paraontaga Agroemaat on Rating of: 
Classes Bet^mmt Obsairvar Pairs; Sister-*$ita 

Table IV A-2 

Sponsor Maighting of Checklist It^ms 

Iiist of Classes lacludM and ExeXwlecl from the h^i ^ 
Data itoalysis ^ 

Bank Street A- 5 

EDC A-6 

Far Wrat A- 7 

High'-Scopa A«-8 

EEC A-0 

University of Arizona A-*XO 

University of , ^Florida A-^ll- 

Oniviirsi^ of Kansas A** 12 

Univ^^rsit^ of Oragon * . A--13 

Oai varsity of Pittsburgh A-*X4 
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A** 2 
TABLE IV 



SPONSOR WEIGHTING OP CHECKLIST ITEMS 





1 tomss 
Weight£d_^X 


It0ms 
Rated 2 


Ito^is 


"basio to 
model im** 
pl^^menta-* 
tion" 


"some- 
what 
impor- 
tant to 

implemen- 
tation" 


'*not 

basic 
to mocl- 

tation*" 


Bank Street* 


1 92 


.08 








(10) 


(0) 




.97 


.03 


.00 




(3S) 


(X) 


(0) 


EDC 


SPONSOR DOES 


NOT \fSIGHT ITEMS 














.68 




•00 


(4/ ItdSlli) 




(IS) 


(0) 


High BmpQ ■ 


«S3 


• 3i 


.08 


(S9 ifeenss) 


{3i) 


(23) 


iS) 


mc 


,74 


.20 


«06 


(54 


(40} 


(11) 


(3) 




1,00 


• 00 


.00 


(41 ifciiRis) 


JF J <1l 4 

(41) 


(0) 


(0) 




*39 


.14 


.47 




(14) 


(5) 


(17) 


Urn of Kaiisas 


.75 


• 1€ 


.09 


itZ itmm) 


(24) 


(S) 


(3) 


0* of Q'mqon 


.83 




00 


.(24 item) 


(20) 


(4) 


(0) 


0* of Pittsburgh 


,50 




.04 


(26 itains)' 


(13) 


(12) 


(I) 



*8ank Street's February ^'hecklist revision contained lg8 
items f 36 o£ these it-aps v/ert' i.*;k?ntic,-il to it»3--s in 
Street's' original checklist. Those 36 identical it*;.*s^',i 
are the ones usoti in all data anal.yr.es. 
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List OF 

CLASSES INCLUDED AND EXCLUDED FBOM THE DATA ANALYSIS 



Code of Cod<? of Reasons Total Mmt- 

Classes Classes For bar of 

Included Exeluddd Exclusion Classes 

in Data From Analyaod 



MODBL SITE 
Baxik Street A 
B 
C 

n 



Fac West 



B 

A 
B 
C 
» 

A 
B 

C 

o 



3 ^ 



4, S 
6 

X |F it ' 3 |p 



6 



A 




Af B 



4, 6 
0 

X # 2 1^ 3 ^ 



4, Bf S 



A 




A 



Xr 4r 3 
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I, 


2, 


3\ 
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ii 


a. 


3, 






4, 


5, 
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3 jp 






4' 


Sj... 




FXoirida 
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' IB, 


2A 








2B, 


3A 










SB 






6A, 







lA, 3B 



IS 



4 



18 
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Kansas 



B 



4, 5 
4, 5 
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A - Less thaa two iijonths ©f comparisons, 
B - S|>ecial eiECttrostaRces, ^class ©nrollTOent doubled.- 
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APPENDIX B 
THE IMPLEMENT* ATI ON CHECKLISTS 



Appendix B: Checklists 

gank Street B-1 
EDO B^19 
Far West 

High-Scope B-3$ 
REG B-48 

The Dniversity of Arizona B-55 

The University of Florida B-'62 

The University of Kansas ' B-*66 

The University of Oregon B--70 

The University of Pittsburgh B--74 
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BANK STREET {February Revision) 

MODEL I.Mi>LEMi:NTATIOM CHECKLISTS 1971-1972 



KEY l^Speci f ication not at al*! 

implementod 
2«Spocif ication impleinented 

to some extent 
3=Specif ication impleponted 

to a groat extent 
4«Fully implejSented 
S^Beyond technical implo- 

mentation 
X«Ro opportunity to observe 



I. USARNING-TEACKING BEHAVIOR 

A. Children's Behavior 

1* Children move freely but pur- 1 2 3 4 X 

posefully among many interests- 
areas . 

2» Children demonstrate active 1 2 3 4 X 

participation in their own 
learning through self-* 
initiated expression and 
through seeking more under- 
standing of facts ^ ideas and 
processes, 

3* Children make choices among 12 3 4 X 

activities and are able to 
act upon them* 

4. Children select materials that 1 2 3 4 X 

are appropriate to the activity* 

5* Children appear to find their . 1 2 3 4 X 
activities satisfying. 

6* Children show persistence in 1 2 3 4 X 

pursuing a given task, 

?• Children generally observe 1 2 3 4 X 

agreed upon limits to their 
behavior* 

8* Children carry through steps in 12 3 4 X 
working with materials ^ i.e.: 
taking out, using and putting 
^ them away in designated loca- ' 
tions. 



10^ 



Children show sono degree of 
understanding of the identity, 
characteristics , function , 
category and relationships of 
objects and persons • 

Children sho'.H? interest in prob- 
ing, discovering r experimentino 
and analyaing the oatco!T?e of 
their experimentation. 



11. Children organise their ideas # 1^ 
reason, plan and solve problems. 

12. Children exercise the freedom 1 
to express feelings^ spontan^" 
eously * 



Adult Behavior 



0 of 



The adult is supporti\ 
exploration and question- 
in^i^ 

2* The adult pfovides opjl^ort- 
unities for skill develop- 
inent^ 

3* The adult sfexmulates and 
encourages freativity- 



4,, The adult cfeallenges and 
supports problem solving 
auid coping behavior* 

5* The adult shows respect 
for children* s ideas and 
helps th^Jtn clarify and 
extend their thinking* 

/ { 

6* Adults show conbern for 
rights and feelings, of 
children, 

r 

7* The adults help children 
to evaluate their own 
behavior and its conse-- 
quences for themselves 
and others. 



a 
b 



a 
b 



a 
b 



a 
b 



a 
b 



1 2 



b 



a 
b 



3 4 X 
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X 



4 f 5 X 



1 2 3 4 5 X 



1 2 3 4 S X 



1 2 3 4 5 X 



1 2 3 4 5 X 



1 2 3 4 5 X 
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*This item may require interview rather than observatijDn alone ♦ 
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8, The adults plan limits _ 1 .^---.1 

with the chiidron iir.ats a y^. 

which arc* )cational> undor- b 
stood ^nd acceptat?ile . 

"9, Inappropriate behavior is _ 1 2 3 4 5^ ^ JC 

not dealt vith by censure a 

but is redirected. * " b 

The adul^ts take into account _ 1 2 3 4 5 X 

each chi'ld^s int-erests# " a 

str^nths^ i«?eaknesses ^ ' and . b 
learning styles in develop- 
ing indi vidua IxEad carric- 

11, The adultf,'' encoura^e^ _ 12 3 _ 4_ _5 K 

children^feo work codpora- a 

tively and; to interact in b 

many ways^^fM^lth bnm another 
' " • ■ 

12* Adults a'ac^uraga children 1 3 4 S.^„ 

to describe, out--of ^-school a _ 

experiencef/, and show intqr-,,.. b.-^^ 

est in the j?hild*^s whole 

13* AduJ^ts e.xpeC:t and acknowl- _ 1^ 2 . 3- -4 5 K 

-edq^Xtask. cQffiplation when 'a 

t|rC task^'is ^f>propriata to b 
the child ?ife and capac-* 
ity. 

14 • Adults record and place ' 1 2 3 4 5 X 

displays of cfeldren^s a 

language and a^t work b 
proiainently anA with respects 

15* The adult plac^^ displays _ X 2 3 4 5 X 

at child's eya level • a 

b 



16* Adults change dl^aplays _ 1 2 3 4 S X 

frequently to reflect a 

children's changing inter- b 
ests* 



17^ Each adult provt<$as a _ X 2 3 4 

role model with ^pichthe a 

children may mak# positive b 
ident i f xcat ion . 



♦See page 2* 
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IS*' The staff htAp^. to crcau^ _ -L^^i 

an open- r^la^ed^ active a 

atmosphsf-rc x.n' class* b 

19* Adults f^ncou^aqo children 

.to plan thoir own '4ork 3 

without adult intorlerenc^ b 
but bocoiT^fj^ involved m 
theit active. ties as needed* 

20* Adults provide opportani*- _ 1 2 3 4 S K 

ti^'S for child«tc--ch^ld a 

^interaction * S> 

Int^e^£ction^ xn Clagsroog» fUso Key on first page) 
{Chiid-aduitT'chxld-chiid, adult-adult) 



1. children appear to trust 

2, Children interact^ conpc^rate 
and share .ideas -and niaterial 
^ith othar children* 

3* h teacher and two assistants 
share the 0£E£S£i2E2i re^^pon- 
slbilities' of the clks^toom 
equal!*/* 

3a* The diagnosis and prmBctip-^ 
tive responsibiiitias a^:^ 
grimaxxlf tmBponsibiiitit^'B 
of the teaaher. 

4« Suggestions from the assist- 
ants are sought by the 
teacher and there is joint 
planning of each day^s 
activities* 

»5. Thej^e is continuing intern- 
action, sharing of inforiBa- 
tioft and insjights^ and 
ffiutiiality of goals between 
teaching staff and mcillaty 
staff {such as riursas^r fam- 
ily workers and guidance 
personnel) with the latter 
observing and so:;^:^.otx^^5es 
par t icipa t i mj*. 




4 5 X. 



2 3 



5 K 



12 3 4 



2 3-4 5 K 



*Sea page 2 * 
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*6. Pamnts interact v>ith children 12 3^^ X 
and adults in torf^s of 
childron*s learning # as tho 
,par€^nts' participate in the 
classroom and on trips.. 

*?• There is ono-'to-onk confer-- 1 2 3 4 X 
ancmg between paronts and 
teachers concerning the ^ 
learning needs of individual 
children*' (Interaction 
iftfith othc*r local staff and 
the community is described v 
under the section on spon- 
sor's delivery system.} 



11. LEARNING EMVIROl^NEtfT 
A* Organiza tional 



The schedule includes work. ^ 1_ 2 3 '4 X'^^^'- 
and play periods, "both in- "^^"^ " ^ ""^ ^ 
doors and outaoors/ naps,, 

snacks # and luncheons, • ^^'^ ' ^ 
which are all treated as 
active learning periods* . ^z^- 

2* Field trips occur oi^ce or 1 2 3 4 X 

tMxce a week^ usually ' 

within the school or th^ ^ 
neighborhood. 

3* Children's- groupings are 1 2 3 4 X 

flexible so as to provide ' v 

maxinmm opportunity for 
• choice and mobility^ with 
the exception of a faw^* ..^ , ' ^ 

formal, .;structured groups ^ / 
such as 'meeting time (or 
circle tinne) and' trarisi-- 
tion time* Meeting time 
iaay be for the who-le*- 
group or a small group, 

4* Most activities, whether * 1 2 3 4 X 

formal or xnfor:nai, ate" 
carried out in sniail 
groups or individually* 



*Sec page 2. 



5. Te^ciiers and aides move from 1 2 3 4 5 X 
group to group during the ' 
day as. needed • \ , 

6* Lunch id served family style, 1 2 3 4 X 
i,e», in small groups, v/ith 
the children serving them- 
selves • 

6a « During lunch, adults stress _ 1 2 3 4 5 X 

child-^child and child-adult a 

conversation, b ^ - 

B, Physical 

1, The classroom is structured 1 2 3 4 X 
- and ordered to provide de- ^ 
fined areas within which ' 
children work and play 'with 
materials appropriate ior 
each interest center* 

2*^ Materials are located so that 1 2.3 4 X 
children know where they are 
and can reach them readily. 

3^ Materials a^d equipment are 1 2 3 4 X 

planned, rotated, replenished 
and changed as the need arises. 

4.. There is emphasis upon use of 
natural materials withia the 
child's own environment, and 
child*-made, teacher-ma-de and 
"parent-made materials and 
equipment, as well as commer- 
cial items 

^ 5. Materials are appropriate to 1 2 3 4 X 
the age level, such' as includ- 
ing large blocks for nptor 
activity and water, s^nd and 
dlay for sensory activities. 

The interest areas are sepa- 1 2 3 4 X 
rated from the main activity 
of traffic. 

r 7. There is a protected area 1 2 3 4 X 

with a minimum of interrup- 
tion for a child or group 

desiring to engage in a * 
quiet activity. 
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There is private space for 
each child.* s o\/n things. 



1 2 3 4 X 



9. Adequate storage space is 1 2 3 4 X 

available and storage equip- 
ment isJ often used as room 
diyiders. 

Sdci al-EiT\o ti onal ' ♦ 

.1* Children convey a sense of 1 2 3 4 X 

joy as they work in the room. 

2. There is awareness^, of child- 1 2 3 4 X 
ten's feelings, in a way of 

the primary causes. for doing 
or not doing, things with one 
cmoth^r. 

3. Adults express their own feel- _ 12 3 4 

ings/, in a way that is natural a 

but^/also geared to children's b 

unc^erstanding . 

4. Mo^st children show sympathy for 1 2 3 4 X 
other children when they are in 

'Rouble, rather than ridicule 
or teasing. 

5. Most children show friendli- 1 2 3 4 X 
ness and warmth toward other 

children. 

Most children seem relaxed 1 2 3 4 X 

and comfortcible instead of 
/ tense, suspicious or fearful. 

7, Children express feelings of 1 2 3 4 X 
approval or disapproval openly, 

naturally in a milieu of 
acceptance. 

8. 'Children's efforts at inner 12 3 4 X 
control and jnastery of their 

own world are recognized and 
encouraged. 
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III. CURRICULUM 

A . Basic Principles Undergirding Specific Activitie s* 
1. Curriculum is differentiated .1 2 . '3 4 5 



and particularized, i.e., it 
reflects the individual goals, 
interests and needs of 
children, . / 

2. Curriculum is structured 1 2 3 4 5 X 
according to basic education- 
al principles but is com- 
pletely flexible in response 

to the developmental stages 
of the children, their 
evolving competencies, and 
opportunities for learning as 
they arise in each situation. 

3. Curriculum moves from the 1 2 3 4 5 X 
concrete to the conceptual, 

through first-hand experi- 
ences the meaning of which is 
clarified for and with the 
children. 

4.. The curriculum is based 1 2 3 4 5 X 

V; upon the adult's study of ^ 
how each child organizes arid 
reinterprets his experiience 
through "play" and his ov/n 
choice of activities. 

5. Curriculum is relevant to 1 2 3 4 5 X 
life styles of families and 

community. 

6. The curriculum reii^forces and 1 2 3 4 5 /X 
extends the adult * ^ supportive 

interaction with children' / 
aimed to develop positive ' , / 

feelings about self, - \' 



?• Curriculum planning is a team 1 2 3 4 5' X 
operation with the teacher 

primarily responsible and T 

accountable for its effective- - 

ness but drawing upon the 

knowledge and insights of 

both paraprof essionals and 

ancillary staff. ' 

*This whole category may require interview rather than 
observation alone. ^ 



/ 



/ 



8. Curriculum is dLtected 1 2 3 4 5 > 

toward cognitiy^ and affect- 
ive growth in ^constant 
interaction. 

9* Curriculum |irovides for 1 2 3 4 5 

motor and Sensory experi- 
ences for independent 
investigation for problem- 
solving and for the devel- 
opment/of concepts such as 
sequential ordering ^ sym- 
bolic representation^ 
categorizing^ spatial and 
time relationships^ iden- 
tifying characteristics^ 
functions , and a wide 
variety of relationships 
among objects and persons. 
(The results of. these 
curriculum emphases are 
delineated under the sec- ^ 
tions on Child Behavior 
17 • 

10 • The activities and materials 12 3 4 5 
are centered around various 
themes such as : home (cook- 
ing, household chores); 
environmental studies (rocks / 
- soil , plants , etc . ) ; 

creative expression (blocks / \ 
dramatic play, music, art, ^, 
etc. ) . \ 

B .. Language 

1. Language, both written and 1, 2 3 4 5 
spoken, surrounds the child 

throughout work and play 
periods . 

2. Language activities include 12 3 4 5 
stories read to and by 

children, experiences dic- 
tated and illustrated by 
children, experience charts, 
ncime cards, labelling and 
frequent free discussion * 
periods . 

3. ' Resources for such activities 1 2 3 ^4 5 

are drawn from books, pic- 
tures, films, and various 
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5. 



other media as well as the 
children's own experiences 
at home, in school and in 
organized field trips. 

Language is learned as a 
useful pleasurable tool. 

The curriculum develops 
not only basic skills but 
also competencies at a 
higher level including the 
creative use of language 
in self-expression. 



6. 



\ 



\ 



A Wide variety of commercial 
materials aire creatively 
\ adapted to the Bank Street 
, Apllroach. 

Math 

1. Meith also pervades the school 
dciy and numerical concepts 
are related functionally to 
everything, that happens in 
le classroom. 

ith is learned through plan- 
ned activities which are 
rlearly Applicable to the 
•here and now" of the child's 
rorld. 

iMath activities include use 
/of manipulative materials 
such as cuisenaire rods, 
differentiated by age level 
and individual competencies. 

There is continuing practial 
application in such areas as 
cooking, block building, 
field trips, taking attend- 
ance , measuring , weighing , 
care of animals, and in 
relation to time and spece. 

Specific skills are Ifearned 
sequentially while gradually 
exposing the child to more 
complex concepts and mathe- 
matical experiences . 



1 2 3 4 5 X 



1 2 3 4 5 X 



1 2 / 3 4 5 X 



1 2 3 4 5 X 



1 2 3 4 5 X 



1 2 3 4 5 X 



1 2 3 4 5 X 
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Environmental Studies 

1. The curriculum moves from 1 2 3 4 5 X 
themes of home and school 

• ^ into exploration of the 

neighborhood and finally 
the broader environment, 
in terms of both time and 
space. 

2. As in other aspects of the 1 2 3 4 5 X 
curriculum there is a con- 
stant tuning in to the ,^ 
child's interest and build- 
ing with him environmental 

studies that will seem both 
important and pleasureible . 
to him. 

3. Trips to the immediate com- 1 2 3 4 5 X 
muni.ty include exploration 

of food, housing, transpor-' 
tation, public services^ 
and particularly the people 
who provide such^ services . 

4* Environmental studies include 1 2 3 4 5 X 
both the physical and social 
sciences as they relate to 
one another and also in their 
discrete aspects • 

5^ Studies of the physical 1 2 3 4 5 X 

environment are rich in raw 
materials, such as water, 
wind, ice, plants, animals 
and in experimentation with 
scientific procedure such as ^ 
growing plants, feeding ani- \ 
mals , and the transformation 
of ingredients during the 
cooking process. 

E. Art, Music y Dramatic Play 

1. Creative experiences are both 1 2 3 4 5 X 
planned and spontaneous and 

like other aspects of the 
. curriculum are integifated ^ ^ 

into the totality of the 

child's learning. ^ 

2. Musical activities include 1 2 3 4 5 X 
rhythm, use of musical 

ERJC ^11- \ 0 i n 
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instruments, singing (struct-- 
ured or spontaneous) and 
listening to music in various 
forms as played by staff, 
parents and invited guests as 
well as through records and 
tapes • 

3, Art is also both spontaneously 1 2 3 4 5 X 
expressive through finger 

painting, murals, easel paint- 
ing, and interpretive of art 
created by others as seen in . 
books, pictures, museums, 
displays. 
• ■ ^ . 

4, Dramatic play is viewed not 1 2 3 4 5 X 
only as a valued outlet for 

the child himself but also 
as one of the most iitiportant 
diagnostic tools for the 
adults ' insights into 
children ' s genuine feelings , 
anxieties , strengths , and 
potential for development. 



IV* SPONSOR'S DELIVERY SYSTEM* 

A. Coinmitments of Sponsor and Community 

1. The Sponsor has developed a 1 2 3 4 X 
theory on Early Childhood 

Education.. The Sponsor has 
and is developing a p:^acti- 
cal program for individual- 
ization which involves 
interpretation , stimulation , 
and staff development to 
enable the community to put 
the approach into practice, 

2, The contractual relationship 1 2 3 4 X 
as sume s that the communi ty 

has a genuine interest in the 
primary schools serving a pop- 
ulation of poor children and 
that it will support the efforts 
of the sponsor administratively. ^ 

*A11 categpries under Section IV may require interview, 
rather than observation alone. 



Interpretation and Assistance in Implementation 



1. The Director of the Bank 1 2 3 4 X 
Street program maintains a 

continuing relationship as 
both consultant and catalyst 
in all areas of the program: 
administrative , educational , 
supportive services , parent 
involvement y and community 
relations . 

2. An Associate Director coord- 1 2 3 4 X 
in^tes Program Analysis and 

another Associate Director 
* gives priority to coordinat- 
ing the Head Start Program. 

Z. The Sponsor assigns a con- 1 2 3 4 X 

tinuing field representative 
to each project who not only 
interprets the sponsor's 
approach but also works with 
local staff and parents in 
its implementation. 

4. The Sponsor provides 1 2 3 4 X 
specialists in specific areas 

as resource persons on-site 
and at the College. 

5. The Sponsor provides inter- 1» 2 3 4 X 
pretive materials such as 

working papers ^ curriculum 
guides y self-study f orms ^ 
questionnaires ^ reports ^ 
staff evaluational forms , 
and various media such as 
films , carousels , video- 
tapes , as well as Bank 
Street published materials 
including basal readers ^ 
discovery materials and 
language stimulation 
materials. 

Staff Development • 

1. The Sponsor conducts 'insti- 1 2 3 4 X 

tutes and workshops at Bank 
Street for Directors^ prin- 
cipals and other administra- ' 
tive personnel in the sys- 
tem^ staff developers^ 
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teaching teams, parents 
ancillary staff. 



These institutes include ob- 
servation of the Demonstra- 
tion School for Children., 
visits to N.Y.C. Follow 
Through program in P.S. 24 3, 
and other educational ex- 
periments in the New York 
area as well as seminars, 
individual consultatrions 
and team planning. 

2. The Sponsor assists local 1 2 3 4 X 
staff in developing on-site 

institutes and workshops cov- 
ering the same type of per- 
sonnel but including all 
local individuals in the 
respective categories. These 
institutes are held before 
the school year begins and 
throughout the year as 
needed. They cover educa- 
tional support for each 
component, assistance in 
diagnostic teaching with 
en^hasis on psychological, 
social and parent liaison - 
services as supportive of 
teaching, and the develop- 
ment of new ways of assess- 
ing individual child growth 
along many dimensions. 

3. There is continuing emphasis 1 2 3 4 X 
upon supporting and extending 

team work throughout both 
institutes and consulting 
service: including team work: 

a) between administrative and 
program personnel; 

b) between field representa- 
tives and staff developers; 

c) between staff developers 
and teaching teams; 

d) within the teaching team; 

e) between all of the above 
and ancillary staff; and 

f) with and among parents. 

4. The consultant services of l 2 3 4 X 
field representative, resource 
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persons and central Bank 
Street staff are viewed as an 
essential component of the 
circular process of staff 
development. The Sponsor pro- 
vides input to the community, 
considers feedback from the 
community and eventually plans 
jointly with the community to 
meet differentiated needs with 
continuing support and guidaace. 

5^ The Sponsor organized 1 2 3 4 X 

courses for. the teaching 
personnel and parents with 
academic credit to further 
Career Development. 

D, Program Analysis 

1. Teachers are using instru- 12 3 4 X 

ments for systematic class- 
room observation which are 
designed not only to assess 
progress toward implementa- 
tion of the Bank Street 
Approach but also to 
strengthen self-analysis 
and staff development. 



PARENT INVOLVEMENT* 

A, In Children's Learning 

1, Parents are encouraged to 1 2 3 4 X 

participate in the school's 
learning activities , such 
as helping with story time, 
field trips, cooking, and 
making materials. ^ 

Parents who participate are 1 2 3 4 X 

invited to conference with 

the teaching team so as to 

share thoughts , feelings 

and ideas about program and 

children. 



♦All categories under Sectidn V may require interview 
rather than observation alone. 
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Special skills and talents of 
parents are searched out and 
utilised in the classroom^ to 
enrich' th0 cvirriculum and to 
enhance the positive feelings 
about self for both parents 
and children. 

Pareat and teacher enter into 
one-to--one conferencing 
around the learning needs of 
each parent's child or 
children, in which the teacher 
learns from and with the parent 
about a specific child. 

Parents and teachers cooperate 
in planning out-of-school 
reinforcement ,of what children 
are doing and learning in 
school^ which is facilitated 
by home visits by both the 
teaching teams and ancillary 
staff. 



12 3 4 



Parents develop and/or use 
checklist for clasferoom ob- 
servation, i.e., what to look 
for in a Baiik Streets-spon- 
sored classroom. 



1 2 



X 



1 2 3 4 X 



B. In Decision-Making Through PC (Policy Committee) 

1. Parents are involved in 12 3 4 
decision-making through 

the appropriate represen- 
tation and responsibility 
in policy-making boards. 

2. The nature and scope of 
such decisions are deter-* 
mined by, the extent to whi.ch 
parents understand and par- 
ticipate in the school's, 
program and also by the 
stage of organization and 

. f xjuictioning which the 
policy board has reached. 

3. Parents are encouraged and 
assisted when such assist- 
ance is desired, in organ- 
izing their policy board, 
in such matters as by-laws. 



1 2 3 4 X 
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contracts, coranU'tt<^a struct*- 
are ar.d program placing* 

C • IB Self -Development 

1. Parents participate ixi. study 
groups often initiated by 
parentr^ themselves* 

2. Parents * workshops are de-* 
signed to further mt^rpre-* 
tat ion of the Sponsor *s 
Approach to Early Childhood 
EdJucation and the school's 
implementation of the model, 

3^ Parents are being traine^ to 
. interview each other, using 
the new Questionnaire for 
Parents, 

4. Parents who have active Xv 

involved the afciove mentioned 
activities interpret the ' 
model and the school's e«^u-" 
cational goals to other \ 
parents . 

5* Parents may enroll in cdiirses 
for high school equivaleijicy 
or for undergraduate credit ^ 
paurticularly those who are 
employed as paraprof essibn- 
als. ' 

D. In School-Related Social ^^ctivities 

Parents plan and conduct 
social activities for parents 
themselves. 

2. Parents assist in planning 
and conducting children *s 
social activities such as 
end-of-year functions # 
birthday parties, holiday 
- festivals, which bring the 
ethnic culture of the child 
. into the school. 




1 2 3 4 X 



1 2 3 4 X 



1 2 3 4 X 



1 2 



X 



3* In some communities a special 
room or house may be set 
aside for the use of parents, 
which is often used for 
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educational and comr^umty 
activitios as woll as for 
the pr-^mary .social function. 



ERLC 



1« Parents participate in axist;* 1 

ing Community Action programs 
which affect directly or itv- 
directly their children's 
learnings, 

2» In some communities the A-^^jj 
• Headi Start parents spearhead * - - 

new programs^ and ereat-^ new 
organi zations • 

3* ' Head Start parents cboparat*^ I 

with Follow Through p%*rent5 \n 
the above mentioned activitx^s. 

4. Parents interpret the program L,,,,j,.^..,...J...,..^...i^.-..B. 
not only to other parents but 
also to the broader co^^unity. 
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MODEL IMPLEME^NTATI.OM CHivCKLIST* 
E.D.C. 



OVERALL INSTRUCnONS 

I» c for change; At the end ofH^luc year if a program 

hciS changed more^ regardless of where it began at the 
start of the year, this counts more for our model than 
a program which has stayed at the same stage of gro^^th* 

II* Children's behavior is the most sensitive indication of 
the success of the program* The support from the 
administration is more diagnostic about the health of 
the program than looking directly at teacher's behavior 
Though the teacher's role is central to the program, 
what she does will be reflected more accurately by the 
children's behavior than by observing her behavior 
directly for one day. In addition, what she can or 
can*t do and how much growth she makes, is largely 
influenced by policies and actions of the administra-- 
tion. 

Ill* The consultant probably won't see enough to evaluate 

on all items during each visit, but the expectation is 
that it will be possible to check more items with more 
certainty as the year progresses and the consultant 
becomes more familiar with the project. 

IV • These items do not necessarily represent the more 
in^drtant aspects of the program but are the most 
easily observed. 



EDC Evaluation Policy 

Unshared evaluation reports a^^'e contrary to the whole 
spirit. and app*roach of open education* Any check list which 
is used as an observation guide ha^^ little valua unless the 
observations are shared with the peFsons observed (in this 
case both the staff in the communities and the EDC advisors) 
If implementation of our program is a desirable goal, for 
either- research purposes or for the staff, parents aAd 
children whom we serve, then feedback from trained^ pro-- 
fessionals must be readily available. Indeed, the Planned 
Variation Head Start review panel has recormno{jj2ed that the 
consultants reports be shared. 



*Check-list is to bo used only by Lydia Richards, Dan 
Oglivie, Cairnay Brooks. 



Limitations concernin<^ EDC Planned Variation Head Start 
Check-List ^ . * 

(1) The items have not been pretested, as no time was 
allov-zed for this. 

(2) Training in use of the check--list was minimal due tO 
both lack of time and funds, 

(3} Because of the above limitations we cannot recommend 

any summing' of items to give overall ratings on people 
or parts of the program? nor can we tecommend this . 
check-list being used for research purposes. It 
should be useful only as a guj.de to a sensitive observer 
making professional judgments. 

' (4) Individual items are too easily misunderstood. For 

this reason, the check- list is to be used only by those 
consultants who have been briefed on the items by an 
EDC advisor. 



Margaret deRivera 
Research Director 
EDC Open Education Project 
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FAR WEST (December Revision) 

MODEL IMPLEMENTATION CHECKLIST: 1971-1972 



KEY l=Specif icaticn not at all 

implemented 
2=Specifi cation implemented 

to some extent 
3=Specifi cation implemented 

to a great extent 
4=Fully implemented 



I. .ORGANIZATION 



A. Some of the following are present: 12 3 
listening posts, tape recorders, lang- 
uage masters, typewriters and phonographs, 

B. There are a variety of dressup clothes 1 2 3 
and blocks • 

C. There are an adequate number of books 12 3 
present in use on approved list, i.e., 

for the child's level. 

D. Toys in the room are especially designed 12 3 
or can be used to teach basic skills or 

concepts • 

E. There is at least one location that is 12 3 
designed to teach a concept available in 

the classroom that is near a flow pattern. 

F. The reading area is a quiet place to 12 3 
read. 

Children's materials are in evidence in 12 3 

the room visually and physically accessi- 
ble. 

There is an art area. 12 3 

I. The room is arranged to encourage flow 12 3 

of children to different centers. 

J. A plan for the day is p'osted or accessi- 12 3 

ble. PERMISSION TO REPRODUCE THIS COPY- 

RIGHTED MATERIAL HAS BEEN GRANTED BY 



TO ERIC AND ORGANIZATIONS OPERATING 
UNDER AGREEMENTS WITH THE fMTIONAL IN- " . 

STITUTE OF EDUCATION FURTHER REPRO- 
Dt/CTION OUTSIDE THE ERIC SYSTEM RE- 
QUIRES PERMISSION OF THE COPYRIGHT 

OV^NER , 

(C) Copyright ia71. Anne Coolidge Monaghan/The Huron Institute 



KEY l=Specif ication not at all 
implemented 

2=Specif ication implemented 
to some extent 

3=Specif ication implemented 
to a great extent 

4=Technically implemented 

5=Beyond technical imple- 
mentation 

X=No opporttinity to obtain 
iaformation 



II. TEACHER BEHAVIOR 





Teachers observe children as 
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2 


3 


4 


5 


X 




they work. 
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4 


5 


X 






r- 


b 
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4 


5 
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B. 


Teachers do not routinely 


— 
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2 


3 


4 


5 


X 




interrupt children with 




a 


1 


i. 


3 


4 


5 


X 




teacher-initiated activities. 





b 
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2 


3 


, 4 


5 


X 


*C. 


Teachers circulate among 
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2 


3 


4 


5 


X 




children as they work. 
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5 


X 









b 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


X 


*D.. 


Teachers see play as a spon- 


" ■ 
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2 


3 


4 


5 


X 




r^taneous opportunity for learn- 
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1 


2 


3 




5 


X 




ing and use play as an opport- 




b 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


X 




unity for teaching. 


















E. 


There is little visible dif- 
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2 


3 


4 


5 


X 




ference in the, responsibili- 




a 


I* 


2 


3 


4 


5 


X 




ties taken by the teacher 




b 




2 


3 


4 


5 


X 




and the aide. 








I 










P. 


The teacher and the aide 






1 


2 


3 




5 


X 




share teaching learning duties. 




a 
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2 
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4 


5 


X 








b 
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2 


3 


4 


5 
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G. 


Teachers give children free- 
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3 


4- 


5 


X 




dom to come and go in large 
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group activities . 




b 
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2 


3 


4 


5 
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Teachers direct early program 
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3 


4 


5 


t 

X 




work toward basi'C concepts 




a 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


X 




such as color, position ^ and 




b 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


X 



relation. 



♦Please briefly note under starred items the evidence with' 
which you made the rating. 
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I. 


Teachers accept child's speech. 






1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


X 




and may expand or restate it. 
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2 


3 


4 


5 


X 






b 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


X 


J. 


Teachers use resource mater- 


— 
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2 


3 


4 


5 


X 




ial from the Lab, 




a 
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2 


3 


4 


5 


X 








b 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


X 


K. 


Teachers visit with each child's 


— 




1 . 


2 


3 


4 


5 


X 




family if there is time avail- 
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4 


5 


X 




able . 




b 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


X. 


*L. 


Teachers provide for exper- 


— 
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2 


3 


4 


5 


X 




iences that are self-reward- 




a 
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2 


3 


4 


5 


X 




ing for children. 




b 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


X 


M. 


Teachers provide for exper- 
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4. 


5 


X 




iences wlj^ich allow children 
to engage in a variety of 
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4 
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X 
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X 




problem-solving activities . 




















Teachers provide for the 
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development of self-esteem 
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2 


3 


4 


5 
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(for example, a child's pic- 




b 
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3 


4 


5 


X 




ture will appear next to his 
cvibicle) . 


















O. 


Teachers use positive redi- 
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rection as the major tech- 
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.3 
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nique for handling inappro- 




b 
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4 
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X 




priate behavior. 


















P. 


Teachers are responding ver- 
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4 
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X 




bally to children. 
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3 


4 
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Q- 


Teachers ask questions that 


— 
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3 


4 
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X 




require ra6r^ than a yes or 
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4 
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X 




no answer. \ 
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2 


3 


4 


5 


X 




Over 1/2 of the^eacher's 
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' 4 
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time is spent eitiher with 
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4- 


5 


X 




individual children or in 
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X 



small groups 



*See page 2. 
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KEY l^Specifi cation not at all 
implemented 
. 2=Specif ication implemented 

to some extent 
. 3-Specifi cation implemented 
to a great extent 
4=Specification completely 
^ implemented 
X=No opportunity to obtain 
' - infomation 



III. CHILD BEHAVIOR 



A. Children are usually either in 1 2 3 4 X 

individual or small group activities 
set up by the ^teacher, and chosen by • • 

children 75% of the time. 

Children move at their own pace in 1 2 3 4 X 

most of the activities they engage- 
in,. • ■ 

*C* Children axe e:q)loring materials and 1 2 ^ 3 4 X 

learning centers designed to teach 
specific concepts. 

,,D. Children are involved in experiences 1 2 3 4 X 

that are self -rewarding. 

*E/ Children initiate conversation ^d 1 2 3 4 X 

ask questions 60% of the time to both ^ 
peers and adults. ^ 

Children are frequently involved in a 1 2 3 4 X 

variety of experiences that provide 
for problem solving. 

Gp Children are solving a variety ol 1 2 3 4 X 

prpblems: some are personal intc - 
. actional problems and some are 
physical. 

*H. Children are taking reasonable risks 1 2 3 4 X 

of failure in problem solving. 

1\ Children show evidence of developing X 2 3 4 X 
self-esteem.. 

J. Children seek out and use construe-- 1 2 3 4 X 

tive criticism of their work. » • 



*See page 2 . 
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K. Children ta^e credit for accomplish- 1 2 3 4 X 

ments and |^sponsibility for failures. 

L. Children are neither consistently ■ 1 2 3 4 X 

aggressive or submissive in relation- 
ships with other individuals but 
children can cooperate with peers and 
adults . 

M. Children express themselves frequently 1 2 3 4 X 

in verbal and nonverbal f9rms. $ 

N. Children maximize use of their own and 1 2 3 4 X 

other available resources to solve' 
problems . 

*0. Children can concentrate and are not 1 2 3 4 X 

easily distracted. 

P. Children require little external con- 1 2 3 4 X 

trol.- 

Q. Children acpept others^ and interact 1 2 3 4 X 

with them. 

R. Children cope well with their own I 2 3 4 X 

emotions. 

Children are observant^ noting dif- I 2 3 4 X 

ferences and likenesses. 

*T. Children do things for the internal 1 2 3 4 X 

satisfaction of doing them rather than 
through external reward or punishment. 



*See page 2. 
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HIGH SCOPE (January Revision)* 

MODEL IMPLEMENTATION CHECKLIST: 1971-1972 



J(EY l=Specif ication not at all 

implemented 
2=Specif ication implemented 

to some extent 
3=Sp^cif ication implemented 

to a great extent 
4=Techriicaliy implemented 



I. 0RC5ANIZATI0N 



A. The room is divided into several areas or 1 2_ 

interest centers • For example: Block Area, 

Art Area, Housekeeping Area, Quiet Area, 

B. Equipment is stored in the area where it 1 2_ 

will be used. Similar items are stored 
together. The contents of shelves and 

drawers are labeled with pictures. 

C. Planning Boards represent the areas of 1 2_ 

the room. 

D. Bulletin boards > plannijig boards, storage 1 2 
cabinets, etc.,. are at the child's eye 

level. 

E* There are many real things in the class- 1 2_ 

room, not just models, toys cind pictures. 



permission to reproduce t.hts copy 
Righted material ha.s bepn granted by 



TO ERIC AND ORGANISATIONS OPERATING 
UNDEW AGREEMENTS WITH THf NATIONAL IN- 
STITUTE OF EDUCATION fUOTHER REPRO 
DUCTION OUTSIDE THE t RIC i.YSTEM RE 
OUIPES PCRMISSION OF THE COPYRIGHT 
OWNER 



ERIC 



*Ideally, the specifications of this model are intended to 
• appear curing the entire school day, when not otherwise 
specified. 

© Copyright 1971. Anne Coolidge Monagh an/The Huron Institute, 
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KEY l=Specif ication not at' all 
implemented . 

2=Specif ication implemented 
to some extent 

3=?=Specif ication implemented 
to a great extent 

4-Technically, implemented 

5=Beyond technical imple- 
mentation 

/ X=No opportunity to observe 

^ this specification 



II, TEAcSkER'S^ ROLE AND RESPONSIBILITIES 



A. Routines 

!• During planning time ^ the 1 2 3 4 5 X 

teacher discusses the ^ 1 2 3 4 5 X 

daily routine and helps _b 1 2 3 4 5 X 

children to make individ- 
ual plans about where they 
will work and what they 
will do, 

*2* During work time ^ the 1 2 3 4 5 X 

teacher assists children a 1 2 3 4 5 X 

who cure working in the 1 2 3 4 5 X 

various areas , helps 
them to carry out their 
plans and make new ones 
when they have finished, 

3. The teacher converses 1 2 3 4 5 X 

with children rather than _a 12 3 4 5 ~ 
"directing" them or "lec- b 1 2 3 4 5 X 
turing" them, (Teacher 
and child are both par- 
ticipating and listening 
to one another,) 

*4. During cleanup ^ the 1 2 3 4 5 X 

teacher lets the children _a 1 2 3 4 5 X 
do most of the work, b 1 2 3 4 5 X 



The use of the work teachers means each member of the paid 
teaching group. Responsibilities are shared by this g^roup, 

*When a starred item appears please briefly note the evi- 
dence with which you made the ratihg under that item. 
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5. The teacher reviews with 1 2 3 4 5 X 

the children what they have ^ 1 2 3 4 5 X 
done during work time at _b 1 2 3 4 5 X 

each area, talking about 

how plans have been carried 

out and discussing what 

might be done the next 

day. (Underline items 

observed. ) . . , 

6. During group tim.e, the 1 2 3 .4 5 X 

teacher divides the child- _a 1 2 3 4 5 X 

ren into groups so that Jb 1 2 3 4 5 X 
each adult in the class- 
room leads a small number 

of children in a pre- 
planned activity focused 
on some Ispect of the 
curriculum. 

7. At transitions between 1 2 



one period of the day _a 1 2 3 4 5 X 

and another, the teachers b 1 2 3 4 5 X 
let the children know 
what part of the routine 
is next and sometimes give 
the children special and 
enjoyable ways to move 
from one area to another. 

8. The routine is consistent 

from day to day . ] 



*9, At activity time , during 

which there is vigorous a 
outdoor or indoor play, ]3 
the teachers use this as 
an opportunity to imple- 
ment goals of the cur- 
riculuni. 

B. Active Learning 

1. The teachers encourage 1 

the active manipulation a IT 
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X 



cuid exploration of the b 1 2 3 4 5, X 

things in the class- 
room. Examples : a) The 
teachers show the child- 
ren how to use all of ^ 
the senses in investigating 



*See page 2. 
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something nev;; b) the 
teachers plan activities 
which involve children 
in physical movement; and 
c) the teachers help 
children to experience 
new concepts v/ith their 
bodies, not merely in 
words. (Underline those 
examples observed or 
wr i te addi tions . ) 

*2. The teachers let children 1_ 

discover relations and _a 1_ 

principles for themselves/ , b 1 
not always telling them 
in advance what to expect. 

^C^ Using Language as a Tool for Thinking 

1. The teachers converse in 1^, 2 

a pleasant way with 
children. 



. T 2. The teachers use diver- 

, ' gent questions (questions 
with many "right" ans- 
wers) . 

L 3. The teachers encourage 



children to express their 
ideas in words. 

4* The teachers encourage 
children to speak among 
themselves as^well as 
with the teacher and 
other adults in the 
room. 

5* The teachers are a model 
fpr children in the use of 
language. The fact that 
teachers use a lot of 
lamguage is the key - 
emphasis . They respond to 
and eTOand children's 
remarks. , but do not" 
"correct" their grammai:, 
dialect, or pronunciation. 
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4 
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b 1 
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X 



*See page 2. 
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*6. The teachers help children 1 2 3 4 5 X , 

loam xxs^w words for. things _a 1 2 3 4 5 X 
and relations^ describing b 1 2 3 4 5 X 
for the child what he is 
doing if he himself cannot 
yet put this into words. 

D. Sequencing Activities from Concrete to Abstract 
According to the Levels of Representation 

1, "The teachers begin a ' 12 3 4 



ERLC 



learning seguence or a a 



I 2 3~4T5 



theme with a concrete ^ 1 2 3 4 5 

experience (the' object 
" level) - not a represen- 
tational one • 

2, The teachers encourage 



children to use and. in- a 1 2 3 4 5 > X 

vestigate real things ]]F 1 2 3 4 5 X 

in many ways. Examples: 
a) The teachers help ' 
children learn to iden- 
tify smelly taste ^ 
imprints y etc.; b) the 
teachers help children 
identify objects^ which 
are partially hidden or 
have parts missing. 
(Underline those exam- 
ples or write additions.) 

3* The teachers help ' ' 12 3 4 5 X 

children distinguish be- ^ 1 2 3 4 5 X 

tween real objects and Jo^ 1 2 3 4 5 X 

representations • Exam- 
ples: a) The teachers 
help children to repre- 
sent objects y events 
and relationships 
through pictures , con- 
struction of models y 
and use of toy models; 
and b) the teachers 
represent experiences 
with children through 
imitation and socio- 
dramatic play. They 
help them use and find 
"props" for iftake-believe . 
(Underline those exam- > 
pies observed or write 



*See page 2. 



a 0 ^ 3 0 



additions • ) 



4^ The teachers help the child; 1 2 3 4 5 X 

to become familiar with the a 1 2 3 4 5 X 

purpose of written language []F 1 2 3 4 b X 

and its relationship to 
spoken language. Writing 

and reading are ways of 

recording ideas and that 

written language stands for 

spoken language. At the . 

preschool level there is no 

drilling on the mechanics 

of reading and writing. 

EJ* Temporal delations 

1. The teachers help children 1 2 3 4 5 X 

to learn to remember the a . 1 2 3 4 5 

past, anticipate the b 1 2 3 4 ^ 5 X 

future, and descrH)e the 
order of events in time. 
Examples: a) The 
'teachers hel^ children to 
'experience and label the 
beginning and ending of 
time intervals : using 
signals, timers, start 
'and stop games; b) the 
teachers help children 
to. complete what they 
have begun; c) the 
teachers organize activi- 
ties which enable 
children to experience 
the movement of themselves 
and objects at various 
rates of speed ajid over 

different distances; and ^ 
d) the teachers postpone 
the use of clocks and 
calehdars until the 
children understand the 
more ba^ic concepts of. 
time which do not , 
involve measurement and 
representation . (Under- 
line those examples, 
observed or write addi-- 
tions.) 
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The tOfachern help 
children to look at 
things froTP ch : feront 
spatial V t eu*po x n t h * 
Examples : ' a) Tho 
teachers help children 
to find out hov^ things 
fit together/ how they 
look when turned ^ fold-^?»d* 
twisted^ tied, stacked <p 
stretched^ etc*; and 
b) the teachers help 
children to describe in 
words the position, dl-- 
x-ection o? movement, 
and distance of things 
and people* 

The teachers help the 
children to interpret 
and make symbolic repre- 
sentations (such as 
pictures and models) of 
the way things are 
arranged in space* 
ExajBples; a) The 
teachers help children 
learn about how their 
bodies are put together 
and get them to move in 
different ways and to 
find out what can be 
done with the various 
body patts; and b) the 
teachers call the 
attention of the children 
to where things are lo- 
cated in the classroom^ 
school and neighborhood. 
(Underline examples ob- 
served or write addi-* 
tions*) 



1 .2 
b i "'T 



3 

T 




Classification 



The teacher^ encourage 
' chi^ldron to investigate 
the uses and attributes 
of things: {what you 
can do with thoir*^ where 




*See page 2* 
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fchoy ar^ founds hc^ they 
appear to different senses) 

*2* The taachers help 

^-'childrctn to notice and 
do?;cribo similarities 
and differoncee anonq 
objects for e^AnTple^ 
ho'lping^ children to sort 
similar objects into 
cjfj^oups^ both in prede-- 
termined ways as when they 
' put away classroom mater- 

ials at cleanup tinie^ and 
in ways they suggest > 
■> 

3« **The teachers describe an 
object or sort a set of 
objects in several differ- 
ent ways,^ and help 
children learn to do -this, 

H* Seriation 

1* The teachers provide ma- ^ 1 2 3 4 5 X 

terials which can be ^ a ^ 1 2 3 4 3 Y 

arranged in order along ta ' I ^ 2 3 4 5 X 

some dimension r for 
exajnp"*.©^ helping . . 
chilaren to compare two 
things along sope dimen- 
sion ^nd to arrange sev-* 
eral things in order or 
matching. one ordered set 
of objects with another^ 

I« Kuxnbar concepts 
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2 
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A. 


5 


X 


a 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


X 


b 


1 


2 




4 


5 


'X 



1, The teachers ^^Ip 
children to compare 
quantities of "^contxn*- 
uous^ fnaterials like 
water or clay, 

2. The teacher a give 
ch.tldren sets of distinct 
objects like buttons or 
beads to arraT"^9e and re-« ' 
arra.nge» 



1 2 


3 


4 


5 X 


a I 1 




4 


5" X 


b 1 2 


JL 


4 


__5 K 


1 2 ' 


3 


4 


5_ X 


a 1 2"" 


1 


4 


e * * 

3 A 




's 


4 


3 X 



•See paqe 2, 
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3* The teachers sho\^ 

children how .to compare 
the number o ~ terns in 
tvro sots by matching 
/ theiti up in one-- to-one 
correspondence, 

4(. The teachers help 

children match a spoken 
number to an object as 
they count , counting each 
object r -tee and only once, 

5. The teachers postpone the 
use of written numerals 
until later grades when, 
the children will have 
attained conservation of 
number, 

^ J. Using Themes or Units 

!• The teacher plans themes 
or units which are con- 
sistent with the currlc- 
\ilum and implement cur- 
riculum goals* 

2* The teacher uses the three 
following general themes 
throughout the year: 
a) The child himself: his 
* unique characteristics 

(name^ appearance, belong- 
ings ^ cubby or locker , 
symbol , family ♦ The 
things he has done and 
made^ learned and 
achieved) ; b) the class- 
room and the things in 
it; and c) the commtin- 
ity: the people and 
places that can be 
visited on a field trip. 
The changes which may 
be directly observed due 
to seasons and holidays. 
' (Underline those examples 
observed. ) 
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_b 
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X 
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K. Planning and Evaluating Every Day 



1. The teacher writes up daily 
plans which incorporate 
curriculum goals and activ- 
ities which V7ill implement 
those goals. (These may 
not necessarily be visible, 
but the teacher snould have 
made some brief notes.) 



a 
b 



1 

r 



4 

T 



2. 



3. 



The teacher observes the 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


X 


responses of individual 


a 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


X 


children to activities and 


_b 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


X 


materials, evaluating each 
activity and keeping notes 
on individual children. 
















The teachers plan as a 
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5 
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total team. 
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X 



III. HOME-SCHOOL CONTACTS 



A. The teachers explain the purpose of 
home visits to parents and estab- 
lish a cordial relationship with 
the parents . 

3B. The teachers involve the mother or 
! father and the child in an activ- 

ity using materials available at 
home . 

C. The teachers use activities to 
illustrate goals and methods of 
the cognitive curriculum. 

D. The teachers suggest ways that 
parents can initiate learning 
activities in the home, support- 
ing the goals of the classroom 
curriculum. 



_ 1^ 

b 1 



X 



X 



X 



X 
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4 


5 


X 
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IV, WO|lK WITH VOLUNTEERS 

A. The teachers carefully explain 1 2 3 4 5 X 

curriculum goals and activities _a 1 2 3 4 5 X 

for the day to volunteers. Jb 12 3 4 5 X 

B. The teachers make sure volunteers 12 3 4 5 X 

are familiar with the basic ^ 1 2 3 4 5 X 

routines and ^procedures of the _b 1 2 3 4 5 X 
classroom. / 

C. The teachers provide experiences ; 1 2 3 4.5 X 

for volunteers which include a 1 2 3 4 5 X 

interacting^ with children indi- 12 3 4 5 X 
vidually or in small g/roups : 

not just performing ;^6nitorial 
tasks i 

D. The teachers communidate to ' 1 2 3 4 5 X 
volunteers how much they are _ja 1 2 3 4 5 X 
appreciated y how well they are 1 2 3 4 5 X 
doing, and provide helpful sug- ' 

gestions to them. 



KEY l=Not.at all 

?=To some extent 
3-To a great extent 
4=Completely 



V. CHILD BEHAVIOR 

*A* Children are actively exploring and 12 3 4 

manipulating things . 

B. Children choose their own . activities . 12 3 4 

C. During planning time children tell or 12 3 4 
act out one activity they plan to do 

in their chosen work area. 

D. There is much child initiated conversa- 12 3 4 
tion toward teachers during the entire 

session. 



1 

If this information is not easily available through ♦ 
casual inquiry, rate items X. 

*See page 2. 
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There is much child initiated conversa- 
tion toward other children. 



12 3 4 



P. Children define their own activities 12 3 4 

in the four areas (Art, Large Motor/ 
Housekeeping *& Quiet) only during 
work time. 

G. Children use their symbols to represent , 1 2 3 4 
their choices during work time. 

H. Children ta]ce-~the_xasponsibility for 12 3 4 
cleanup time. (Teachers and children 
may do this together or children may 
do it alone.) 



\ 
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REC (February Revision) 

MODEL IMPLEMENTATION CHECKLIST: 

KEY l=Specif ication not at all 

implemented 
2=Specif ication implemented 

to some extent 
3=Specif ication implemented 

to a great extent 
4=Fully implemented 
X=No opportunity to make a 

judgment 



I. 



ORGANIZATION 



A. Materials and Activities 



1. Basic activities are language ' 
arts, construction and build- 
ing, art, math, and house- 
keeping. 

2. The "Talking Page" is used 
either every day or every other 
day. 

3. There are a number of books 
in the classroom. Some are 
storybooks for children, 
others resource books for 
teachers . 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 



4 . Materials are attractively 
arranged and within easy 
reach of children. 



5. Assortment and arrangement 
of materials is occasionally 
varied to stimulate explora- 
tion and experimentation. 

6. Home learning units' comprised 
of selected materials with 
learning guides are taken home 
roughly every 4-6 weeks. The 
first unit it shown to parents 
during registration and taken 
home shortly after the begin- 
ning of the school year. 



4 X 



PERMISSION TO REPRODUCE THIS COPY- 
RIGHTED MATERIAL HAS BEEN GRANTED BY 

^ "in Cool idae /^^naqW 
The HvroA Insi. 

TO ERIC AND ORGANIZATIONS OPERATING 
UNDER AGREEMENTS WITH THE NATIONAL IN- 
STITUTE OF EDUCATION FURTHER REPRO- 
.OUCIipN OUTSIDE THE ERIC SYSYeM RE- 
' OUlRES^^ERMISStON OF THE COPYRIGHT 
OWNER 



^ Copyright 1972. Anne Coolidge Monaghan/The Huron Institute 
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?• Children are encouraged to use 1.2. 
voice mirrors without direct 
^ supervision by an -Wult. 

8. Classroom materialist meet one 1 2^ 

or more of the model's criteria, 
including: being open-ended, 
self-correcting, actively involves 
child, involves as many senses as 
possible , related to achieving 
objectives of model. 



Space 



1. The room is clearly defined 1 2_ 

through use of shelving, tables, 

and partitions, into work areas 
to encourage self-service. Quiet 
cureas are separated from noisy 
ones. 

2. The environment is one in which 1 2^ 

children can learn through play 

and use of manipulative mater- 
ials meeting model's criteria. 

3. The classroom stimulates children 1 2_ 

to explore on their own. 

4* Children are able to flow from 1 2_ 

one area to another during the 
time when children choose 
activities freely. 

5* 1/2 to 2/3 of the room is car- 1 2_ 

peted. 

6. The functional learning areas 1 2_ 

of the room include the Talk- 
ing Page, Library, number con- 
cepts , construction , Art , 

water play, housekeeping, role 
playing, open space. 

7. Seating arrangement is spon- 1 2 
taneous rather than assigned. 

Staffing 

1. Each class has one teacher and 1 2_ 

one aide working with the 
children. Parent volunteers 
are optional but desirable. 
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2. There is a special time for 12 3 4 
math in three or four small 

groups, with an adult. , (Num- 
ber of groups will depend 
on whether parents or other 
volunterrs are available. ) 

3. Lunch and recess occur at 12 3 4 
regular times each day. Math 

occurs at fairly regular 
times y but there is much more 
flexibility. 

4. Not all activities occur each 12 3 4 
day. 

5. The schedule is flexibile. 12 3 4 
II. CHILDREN'S BEHAVIOR 

A. Children work freely and indepen- 12 3 4 
dently. 

B. Children work in spontaneously 12 3 4 
formed groups. 

Children rarely work in teacher- 12 3 4 

directed large groups. 

Children choose activities and 12 3 4 

materials freely 25%-50% of the 
time . 

*E. Children show evidence of a posi- 12 3 4 

tive self-image. 

*F. Children experience success at 1 2,3 4 

their own pace. 

G. Children during free choice time 12 3 4 
are doing what they wish^ some- 
times alone ^ sometimes in small 

groups. 

H. Children spend less or roughly 12 3 4 
the same amount of time in whole- 
class and large-group instruc- 
tion as in small groups^ one-to- 
one instruction and free choice 

activities . 



sase briefly note anecdotal evidence with which rating 
was made underneath starred items. - 
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I. When children have a problem they 1 

solve it themselves. 

J. Children actively seek and select 1 2_ 

what they will do. 

*K. Children seem to know what to do 1 2^ 

in the. classroom. 

L. Children seldom argue or fight. 1 2_ 

fi. Disruptive behavior seldom occurs ^ 1 2_ 

in the classroom. 

N. When there is disruptive behavior 1 2_ 

of any kind, it is handled by the 
teacher or aide in a positive 
manner by discussing the matter 
quietly and/or redirecting the 
child to another activity. 

*0. Children use adults appropriately 1 2_ 

to help in problem solving. 

P. Children volunteer to help adults 1 2_ 

in classroom tasks. 



KEY l=Specif ication not at all 

implemented 
2=Specif ication implemented 

to some extent 
3=Specif ication implemented 

to a great extent 
4=Technically implemented 
5=Beyond technical imple-, 

mentation 
X=No opportunity to make 
\ a judgment 



III. TEACHING ROLE AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

A. Responsibilities shared by the teaching team 

1. During free choice 1 2 3 4 5 X 

time, the adults observe a 1 2 3 4 5 X 

children in order to b 1 2 3 4 5 X 

select those who will » 
benefit from 1-1 or small 



*See page 3. 
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group instruction. 
Adults may also consult 
records to determine 
which children need \ 
help in specific areas. \ 

2. The adults work with 1 X 3 4 

small groups to intro- a 1 2 \ 3 4 

duce the Talking Page b 12^4 

during activity time. 
Lessons are usually 
introduced in a group 
context, with the child 
having opportunities 
later to go through the 
material - or previously 
introduced material - on 

his own. 

3. The adult follows up and 1 2 3 4 5 X 

reinforces children _ a 1 2 3 4 5 ^ 

who choose the Talking ^ b 1 2 . 3 4 5 X 
Page lesson of the day 

as an activity. Children 
may also repeat favorite 
materials they have had 
at an earlier time. 

4.. The adults sit down with ^ 1 2 3 4 5 X 
one child at a time to ' 
go over the Talking Page " 
progress check when a 
child has finished a 
Talking Page Book. 

5» Adults help children to 

move from one activity a 

to another when appro- b 

priate. 

6. Adults encourage 

children to help them- a 

selves. b 

7. Adults allow children 

to risk failure to a 

learn to do things for b 

themselves. 

8» Adults elicit as much 

language as possible ^ a 

from the children, and b 

try to place equal 
emphasis on productive 



.) 0 ,i 4 2 
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1 


2 


3 




5 



language (speaking) and 
receptive language (lis- 
tening) . 



B. Responsibilities which are primarily the teacher's 
role but which may be delegated by net when appro- 
priate • 



'1. The teacher is a cata- 
lyst by providing the 
next logical step in 
the learning process. 
This means that, as 
frequently as possi- 
ble, when appropriate, 
the teacher joins 
children as they work 
in self-chosen activi- 
ties and uses language 
or suggests activities 
which will help a child 
understand a skill or 
concept related to his 
activity. 

2* When deciding to join 
a child, the teacher 
attempts to be sensitive 
to the child's wishes 
and feelings and does 
not intervene when it 
seems more appropriate 
to let the child con- 
tinue working alone . 

3. The teacher provides 
an individualized pro- 
grant. 

4. The teacher makes 
changes within each \ 
learning area of the \ 
classroom several ' 
times a year, reflect- 
ing levels of work 
ability and interests 
of children. 



1' 2 



a 1^ 
b 1 



a 1 2 



b 1 2 



1 

a r 

b 1 



a 1^ 
b 1 



X 



X 



X 



'5. The teacher follows up 
with children who 
need special help. 



X 
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4 5 X 
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3 


4' 5 X 



'See page 3. 
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6» The teacher keeps 

daily records on each 
child in a notebook 
on the Talking Page. 
Aides may assist in 
record-keeping, 

7. Before the home learn- 
ing kit is sent home, 
the activities are 
done in the classroom^ 
usually organized and 
conducted by the 
teacher , though aides 
and volunteers may 
participate . 
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C. Matters for decision of head teacher only 

1. The teacher decides 1 2 3 4 5 X 

when to provide read- 
ing activities for 
those children who 
have advanced to that 
level , as determined 
by the completion of 
the Talking Page Pre- 
Reading Progrcim. 



The teacher provides 1 2 3 4 5 X 

for ethnic differences 
among the children, 
especially through 
selection of materials. 



3» When conducting activ- 1 2 3 4 5 X 

ities requiring cur- 
ricula or materials \! , 
not specifically sup- > ^ \ 
plied by REC, the 

teacher sequences / 
activities so that / 
concepts or skills / 
move from. simple to 

more complex, and from ^ 
concrete to more ab- 
stract^ according to 
guidelines supplied in 
REC in-service workshops* 



'See page 3, 
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UNIVERSITY OP ARIZONA (Noveirtoer Revision) 
MODEL IMPLEMENTATION CHECKLIST: I971--1972 



KEY l=Specif ication not at all 

implemented • 
2«Specification implemented 

to some extent 
3=Specif ication implemented 

to a great extent 
4«Techhically implemented 
5=i3eyond technical imple-- 

mentation 
X»No opportunity to observe 

specification 



I. PROFESSIONAL RESPONSE 



A. The Teacher and Aide Continually Try 
to Develop Children's Language 

1. The teacher accepts the ^ 1 2^ 

child*s language, a I T 



2. The teacher gives "correc- 12 3 

tive feedback** wherever _a 12 3 

applicable so^ that there . _b 12 3 
has been modelling of an 
acceptable way to say 
something. 

The teacher expands the ^ 12 3 

child's language whenever _a I 2 3" 
possible to provide more b . 1 2 3 

complex sentences patterns, 
more definitive adjectives 
and mare speech variety. 
This is done by modeling* 

B, The Teacher Tries to Help the Child 

Develop the Motivational Br^se Necessary 
to Function in Societv 



1. 


The teacher provides , when 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




possible, options for 


~E 1 


2 


3 


4 






pupils to make choices. 


b 1 


2 


•? 


A 




2. 


The teacher provides 'op- 


1- 


2 


3 


4 






tions by having a wide range 


-a 1 


2 


3 


4 






of materials available. 


b 1 


2 


3 


% 4 


1> 



♦V/hien a starred item appears # please briefly note under 
item the evidence v;ith which you made the ratirrv|. 



3. Tho tocichor provides op- .L^?=^l«.™1^«^. 
tlons verbally posing _a ^ 3^ ^ 4^^ 3 

selections for childron, 

*4. The teacher provides op- _ L=,_2__3__j1^_5 
tiorjf by displaying an a \_^^:.^^SL^^.^^ 

attitude that assured ^ 
children that tho choicer., 
both physical and verbal^ 
are indeed acceptable. 

^5* TliO teacher reinforces _ L_l™.L™i=. 

verbally . and by Jt^ans of 
arranging the environ- 
ment ♦ 

6* The teacher provides sue- 
c€:,s oriented activities 
relevant to children's 
experiences ;r interests 
and needs. 

7. The teacher helps 12 3 % 5 X 

children accept and re- ^ 

spect those social Jb 1^ 2 3 _ 4^^ ^ -^....,,15 

restraints necessary # 
e*g*^ that there should 
be no sp:i.tting^ hitting, 
etc* 

C» The Teacher Uses a Variety of Methods 

to roster the Development of Inteliectuai 
Skills 

1. The teacher uses intel*- 
lectual kits and open-- 
ended questioning to lifi 
the level of child .re- 
sponse ♦ ' ' 

2* The teacher asks questions 1 2 3 4 _5 

that - invite children to ^ i,_i_^_.,iL_:C 

feel, see, sense and dis--- ^ 1__2^^^ ^ 4 S 

crimnate characteristics. ^ ^ 

of ir^aiei jials» 

3-. The te^'^cher ^skts questxonr. 1^ j .JL.^^,..?. 

that rc:|uxte ch;i»ldrcn to _a L^,iL._.L.-.™™J-l 
recall and cato-gcri^^c pre-- 
Viously %toted kno^ledqa^ 
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Tlje toachcfi* ask^ questions 
that will encou;:agc> pupils 
to acLipt knov;lodge of tlK* 



pre 1^0 nt 
another 
future ♦ 



si tUt'stion 
situation 



to 
pas 



t or 



'■5. The' tcfacher encourag^^s 

students to ^udge, evalu- 
ate , pred ict ^ and is 
slow to 9ive formation. 



The T • Jicher Includes the Societal Ar 
Skills in tlatural Learning Settings 



1* The teacher values the 

child's language and uses 
it m teaching learning 
skills* 
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5 
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b 1 


2 


3 


4 


•3 
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' 3 
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a 1 
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3 ' 


4 




h 1 
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3 


4 
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2« The teacher provides a 

wide variety* of inaterials 
for .jT^ath manipuiation and 
exploration* 

3» llie teacher encourages a 
child^s seif-'seloction of 
reading materials* 

'4* The teacher' provides ?nany 
opportunities for children 
to explore and n^anipulate 
'all art m^edia and many 
kinds of writing materials* 

The Teacher and the Aide Mediate the 
Environi^nt .as the Chi Id/Childr^n Interact 
With the Environtt^ental Activities 




X* The teachar explains 

reasons for. actton% , ^*g** 
in a cooking experience she 
, labels €^quip:n*ant and talks 
about th^ procedures and 
charigc^s that occur during 
the expc^rii^nce. 

2, Tho tc^acher a^t^nulata^ 
iangu>3^ae facility by n^-- 
diat m^j the c^^nv i ronn^ent ■ 
throuu!^ :ie:?;.;cnt u:-0' oi 



a 



1 

r 



2 

T 



3 

T 




they mutually expioice the 
learning environment. 



IX, PROCESS VARIABLES 

^ ♦ 'I'he Teacher is Orchestra ted 

!• The teacher interaction 1 2 3 

* , is planned to include _a 12 3 

development of any or ^ 12 3 

all of the societal art 
skills r provide language 
development r stimulate 
intellecfcual growth ani^ 
to develop positive 
attitudes about learn- 
ing, 

2* The learning that the 12 3 

teachers provides is not a 12 3 

limited to the label ^ T 2 3 

given a center • 

B» The Teach'-^r Considers Herself a Model 
and Realizes That Much Learning V?ill 
be Gained bv limitation 



*1. 


The teacher provides oppor- 
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5 




tunities for peer imita- 
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3 
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5 




tion . 
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4 
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2. 


The teacher provides oppor- 
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5 




tunities for adult, imita- 
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4 


5' 




tion. 
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4 
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The Teacher:. Uses Reinforcement 
Bring About Behavior Change 


to 












*1. 


The teacher praises and 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




identifies the -behavior 


""a 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




that is being singled out 


H 


1 


2 


i 


4 


b 




for praise. 














2. 


The teacher reinforces to 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




sustain acceptable be- 
havior. 


"a 
b 


1 
I 


2 
2 


3 
3 


4 
•1 


S 

s 



See pago I, 
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The Teacher Provides Individualization on 
Her Records and General Assessment of the 
Needs 



1. The teacher bases her in- 

dividualizat4^6n on her _a 
records and ge^texal ^ 
assessment of the needs 

of children. * . 

2. ' The teacher takes care of 1_ 

..some individual needs by a 1 

providing an abundance of ^ 1_ 
materials that deve lop 
the same skill, 

*3. The teacher further in- 1 
dividualizes by understand- ^ 1^ 
ing the pupils abilities, _b 1^ 
by accepting different 
levels of performance as 
shown by her attitude as 
she interacts with differ- 
ent pupils. 
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2 


3 


4 
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2 
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4 


5 


X 



III, TRAINING'" 

A. During on-site monthly visits, the 12 3 4 5 X 

field representatives train pro- 
gram assistants. This training is 
done by modeling and small group 
discussions, as well as other 
strategies • 

The program assistants plan and 1 2 3 4 5 X 

evaluate with and model for 
teachers . 

C. The program assistants conduct 1 2 3 4 5 X 

periodic in-service workshops for 
teachers, aides, and other staff. 



If there is no opportunity to observe trainincj rate t ill 
Iters X, 

*Sce page I. 

I 



KEY l=Specif ication not at all 
implementecl 

2=Specif ication implemented 
to some extent 

3=Specif ication implemented 
to a great extent 

4=Fully implemented 

IV. ENVIRONi^IENT IN THE TEEM CLASSROOM 

A. The materials are attractive and easily 12 3 4 
accessible. 

B. The room is divided into interest centers 12 3 4 
using tables and chairs for small groups 

or independent work (cominittees) . 

C. There is an expectation for each child to 12 3 4 
be responsible for his involvement in a 

center. 

D. The math area includes a variety of 12 3 4 
materials ; such things as clocks , measur- 
ing cups, scales, liquid measures, beads, 

cuisinaire rods, counting frames, rulers, 
blocks, and any other type of materials 
that the teacher knows can be used to 
develop math concepts. (Underline 
observed excunple.) 



E. The reading center has many books. 12 3 4 
(Underline observed examples.) 

1. Children dictated books. 

2. Trade books, including many picture 
books . 

3. ' Books for resources and informa- 

tion. 

4. The range of interest and difficulty 
is expected to be wide. 

5. Magazines, telephone books, and 
catalogs . 

F. There is a place for children to store 12 3 4 
their own personal materials* 




*G. There is a rich reading environment 

including dictated childrens language, 
labels, invitations to learn about 
specific centers a^nd v:ork walls, 

H. Many materials that invite exploration 
and manipulation as well as skill devel 
opment, such as intellectual kits. 



*See page !• 
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UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA (Deceinber Revision) 
MODEL IMPLEMENTATION CHECKLIST: 1971-1972 

KEY l=Specif ication not at all 
implemented , 
2=Specif ication implemented 

to some extent 
3=Specification implemented 
/ to a great extent 

4=Technically implemented 
5=Beyond technical imple- 
mentation 



CLASS CODE 



I. RESPONSIBILITIES OF STAFF AND P,A,C, 

A. There are weekly home visits made by 
parent educators, two for each class. 
These visits occur during days, 
evenings or weekends. 

B. The P.E. and the teacher work together 
to develop tasks for mothers to give 
to children. (However, tasks can also 
be designated by the policy committee.) ^ 

C. P.E.'s from different classes usually 
give different tasks due to individual 
nature of children and programs. How- 
ever, some tasks for children are the 
same based on similarities among 
children. 

D. There is always one parent educator in 1 2 
the classroom. 



E. The P.E. is the primary person who has 1 2 3 4-5 
contact with the "mothering one". 

F. There is no stipulated classroom cur-- 1 2 3 4 5 
riculuia. 

G. P.A.C. to be involved in operation of 1 2 3 4 5 
models (e.g., assist in hiring P.E.*s 

and teachers, making decisions regard- 
ing curriculum and tasks.) 

H. The P.E. is a paraprof essional hired 12 3 4 5 
locally. ♦ 
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P .E . • s name 
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Child •s name Family's name 

Date 



Task number 



II. GIVING THE TASK 

A. Teacher, P.E., mothers and children 12 3 
must knov/ reason for task. 

B. Tasks adapted to children's needs and 12 3 
abilities. 

C. The procedural aspects of giving a 
task are: 

12 3 

1. The P.E. has a friendly but busi- 
nesslike exchange with the mother- 
ing one before starting the task. 

2. The task is to be role-played be- 12 3 
tween the mothering one and P.E. 

3. The mothering one is asked to 12 3 
repeat the task. 

4. Records of P.E. home visits are 12 3 
completed on the day of the 

visit. 

5. The parent educator explains to 12 3 
the mother why the task is to be 
performed. 

6. The P.E. is alert to the parents* 12 3 
problems. 

7. The P.E. knows community re- 12 3 
sources and informs the parents 

of them appropriately. 

D. There are 7 desirable teaching be- 
haviors to take place between the P.E. 
and mothering one. 

1. The P.E. gets the mothering one 12 3 
(M.O.) to ask questions. 

♦ 

2. The P.E, asks M.O. questions that 12 3 
have more than one answer. 
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3. The P,E. get the M.O. to use com- 12 3 4 
plete sentences when ansv;ering 

questions • 

4. The P.E. uses praise and encourage- 12 3 4 
merit v;hon the M.O. does well. 

5. The P.E. gets the M.O. to make 12 3 4 
choices on the basis of evidence 

or standards. 

6. The P.E. gives the M.O. time to 12 3 4 
think about the task. , 

7. The P.E. introduces the task and 12 3 4 
lets the M.O. become familiar with 

it before teaching it to the M.O. 

E. The following components of a good task 
are present: 

1* The M.O. does a lot of talking: 12 3 4 

she tells about things, gives 
reasons, asks questions, tells 
you why, what, where, how. 

2. The M.O. has fxin doing it. 1 2 .3 4 

3* The directions are clear, 12 3 4 



4. The P.E. and the M.O. under- 
stand why they're doing the 
t^sk • 

5* The task encourages the P.E. 
to use a lot of ways to teach 
cmd the M.O. to try different 
ways to do it. 

6. If possible, home materials are 
used. 



7. The M.O. knows she has learned 12 3 
something. She can see it right 

away and feels good about it. 

8. The M.O. is encouraged to think 12 3 
up new activities or things to 

do which grow out of the task. 

F. Mothers are asked for suggestions 1 2,3 

for future tasks. 
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Tasks are adapted to children's needs 
and abilities* 

The P.E. evaluates her own progress , 
with the Parent Educator Weekly 
Reporter. 

P.E.'s take ideas from home to school* 
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UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 

MODEL IMPLEMENTATION CHECKLIST: 1971-1972 

KEY l^Specif ication not at all 
implemented 

2=Specif ication imolemented 
to some extent 

3=Specif ication implemented 
to a great extent 

4=Fully implemented 



!• ORGANIZATION 

A, Curriculum & Materials 

1. Curricular areas are math/ read- 
ing and handwriting, (However, 
many acceptable materials fall 
und^r the "readiness" category, 
for example, the Concept Builders, 
Peabody materials, and Frostig 
materials which are utilized.) 

2. All children can have experience 
in each of the three basic cur- 
riculum areas once a day during 
"earn" periods, 

3. Prescribed curricular materials 
are in use. Behavior Analysis 
Phonics Primer which leads into 
•Sullivan; Sets and Numbers by 
Singer; Concept Builders by New 
Century, Inc.; and Behavior 
Analysis Handwriting leading into 
Write and See by Skinner and 
Krakower. 

4. Prescribed curricular activities 
take place in groups of 4-6. It 
can be less, (The adult to child 
ratio is 1:4 or 1:5 •} 

5. Tutoring is almost always 1 to 1. 



12 3 4 



TO fftX: AMD ^:X«US^^ArlONS OPfJUriNG 



An EFI machine is in use in each 
location • 

Children wear aprons with token 
pockets during earn periods. 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 



Copyright 1^71. Anno Coolidgo Monaghan/The Huron Institute 
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B • Schedule 

!• The daily schedule can alternate 1_ 
between 2-4 earn periods and 2-4 
exchange periods, (During field 
trips and other special occasions 
there is no earn/exchange,) 

2, Work periods are approximately 10 1^ 
minutes at the beginning of the , 
school year , gradually increa^ng 

over the year with an acceptable 
range of 15 to 40 minutes, 

3^ Exchange periods vary from 10 to 1_ 
45 minutes, 

4, Per cent of the day to be devoted 1_ 
_ . to the academic areas should be 

abbu t~ lS~peir cen t (al though the 
range of acceptance is from 15 to 
30 per cent, ) 

V 

5. There is outdoor play at least 1_ 
once a day (preferably as a back 

up) . 

6» There is music/draxnatic play at 1_ 
least once a week, 

C. Staff 

1, The permanent classroom staff is 1_ 
composed of a Head Teacher, a para 
professional and a parent aide 
plus the^ services of a Parent 
Trainer and the .Staff Trainer. 

2* The Staff Trainer assumes most 3^ 
of the training and implementation 
functions during the second year, 

3, The Parent Trainer trains all new 1^ 
parents in the progrcira as well as 
providing follow-up of the initial 
training. 

4, Parents are rotated a 6 v;eok inter-- 1^ 
vals in each class so as many as 

seven different parents can work in 
one classroom during the year. 
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KEY l=Specif ication not at all 
implemented 

2=Specif ication imp j. cemented 
to some extent 

3=Specifi cation implemented 
to a great extent 

4-Technlcally implemented 

5=Beyond technical implex- 
mentation ^ 



II. TEACHER TECHNIQUE, RESPONSIBILITIES AND TRAINING 

A. Technioues 

II . - , 



1. 


Teachers consistently use 
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3 


4 


5 




token and social reinforce- 
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5 




ment in relation to ciirric-- 
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5 




ulum work. 














2. 


Teachers use tokens only 
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during earn periods. 
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*3. 


Teachers use positive rein- 
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4 


5 




forcement all day. 
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Th« token system is always 
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5 




accompanied by positive 
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verbal reinforcement, con-- 
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. 3 
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5 




tingently delivered. 














*5. 


Teachers understand the 
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5 




subtleties of the use of 
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5 




positive reinforcement. 
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(E.g. , she uses tokens and 
praise contingently, doesh*t 
nag or make erifors in praise 
or tokens. Her children are 
on task 90% + of the time.) 














*6. 


Teachers correct incorrect 
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5 




responses by means of model- 
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5 




ing or prompting. 


b 
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3 
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5 




Teachers interact with the 




1 * 


2 


3 


4 


5 




children as much as possi- 
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3 




S 




ble during the spend time 


b 


1 


2" 


""3 


M 


5" 




by playing Of interacting 
with the chxldron. 








♦ 








fly note under starred itoius t! 


,•■3 c-Vidcr 




V 1 







which you made the rating. 



8* Tin^e-'Outs are tha only 
. meaus utilised to handle * 
classroom behavior prob-- 
loms if tho teacher has 
attempted ignoring (ex- 
tinction) and it har» not 
sufficed. 

Trai ning 

1^ Staff at all levels par*- 
ticipate in a one •v'oek 
training workshop early in 
the program » 

2. Teachers are video taped 
at least once a month • 



Daily Observation by the 
trained observer is an 
essential part o£ the on** 
going training. The 
teacher observed receives 
feedback the saiue day from 
the trained observer, 

4* Each site receives a 1 

week visit per month from 
a Kansas cotisultant, 

5. The Sponsor has estab- 
lished specific goals to 
be met for the class- 
rooms by the next site 
visit. These goals are 
posted for all to see* 

6» One person from each class 
has an opportunity to 
attend the Lawrence Tram*- 
ing Center for one week of 
practicuin experience in 
the la tes t techn xques of 
Behavior Analysis during 
the year • 

7, Parents rocai*^^!:- "^an orien- 
tation ptoarar. at tho 
be n i nn i n 9 o f t h o y c r a n d 
before each lotatio;; of 
tho pai.cnti>** 

*S0e pay<.* 3* 
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KEY i-^£pecif iC^-stion not a?- .ill 
2-Sp0Ci f I cation i^tpl'^-'^^-^^nt 

to hOt^O vHfA'tXt 

to a great extx-t^t 
• 5^^ Beyond t ccJjn ji. c3 1 ^ np Ir-- 



I. MATERIALS A?^ri OHCiA::n?ATi::-U 



A. 


Tc* a che r % and a i a r a foil ow a ng a 


1 


7 


3 


4 


1 




schr^d?jie >ncl udxng 1 1/2 hours dc\^otc«d 
to basic skxil ut^ing Distar ^ateriuls^ 
time for snSck ^ lunch ^ hy a xcno^ recet^*:^^ 
and art activities. 












B. 


Each tcfv^ichar or aid^ teachrr'S each child 


1 


■fa 










one les5onVeach day in tho r*>adAn9^ 
Distar r.ateriais. 












C. 


Teacher and aides* ar^ beginning and 


1 




3 


•4 






ending Distar les.^^ons on tit^^e* 












D. 


Teachers and aides are assigned porn^a."- 


1 


2 


3 


A 


5 




nently to specific instructional arc*ar. o 












E, 


One fourth of the day is allotted to 


1 


2 


1 


A 


5 




children's self -selection uf activities. 












F. 


Three or moro instructional groups of 


1 


2 


3 


4 


'» 




^--9 children have boon forrr^ed^ on the 
basis of pr^itestmg by toacher and 
aides* 














Records ara kept o£ the continuouii 
progress of each group in each ^ii;>- 
3^ct.^, 
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2 


'I 


4 


S 


H. 


l^rovi<>40A ij- v^n'id^f^ for tut'CU'sng any 


L 








1 




child tequinng additional mstiucii^^n 
on any t.ubj<?ct by tnc t^^^^chcr or Aide 
who tv^icho::. tnat subject. 












J . 
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■» 
















\ , 








?hr^>*-r Nch;H 1 d^y^ '^^ncc last co^^rVul I -na^. -i^itA.f ViJ>il 



Day m 

of grcyp on 



"Day ill pr^..^gran 
(page ny^;ber o£ 
group on 



page rm-^l>^^r> 
between la>:.t 
'and pres^-^n*. 



l« Toachc-rs Knew for^Mt ot. 
I^s^^on anti looH down ^a". 
only cxar^i^ic^^, 

2o Teacher ar<; prop^n^ly 
ysing Bi<in^lu to q^^i 

at once. 
3* Teacher?.. cort-^Mct: 



-0^ 
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h 1 
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12 3 4 5 
b 1 "'2 • 



1 :• 



th<- ^i:;^* of ih<}tr cKcrn^larn 
and cancretc* t'^,:it<rr 

chi J ur^-n or the 1^-1 tuition * 

di;iyno=.:;ncj c<^M.;-:*r^ii of ex'^ror 
and ei^^ployinu appioprxatc^ 
correction paXadiq^iis • 

8* Teachers have? al! rr^aterxal^: 
on hand and cl<*arly n^arked 
t o a% s u r t^' con t * n uou-s C 1 ow 
of leii^son. 

♦S. Teaehora. arc adequately 

employing incUvfid-ual tasks*- 



10, Provif.ion is T^^%U.f for th^ 

each subject area during 
small-^group instruction and 
distribution of Take-^Hortcis 
to the children before they 
are dis^tiissed,, 

11, Toacht^rt^ arc acco^^^plishing 
criteri^orj learning' with'xn 
S-^'G day-ib on all new tor- 
ski 1 1 s and w : t h i n 2 day s 
on all other new skills^ 

l» Each tij^sicher ua<&^ sy^^tom- 
working with children. 



2. 



3. 



Teacher i % cv^.;-^ ^ ^^iont, m 
'ignoring otf-ta:^H t^-hav- 
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mivmsiTi or pjT?€.imm 

HODHL IMPU^M^r-^TATIOI^ CHKCKLIST: 1971-1972 

KEY 1^-Spocif icat ion not nt all 
implomonted 
2=^Spoci f ication implen'-^ntrd 

to some extent 
3*^Specifi cation impler-'.fntod 

to a great extent 
*4^sFully implemented 



A, 


The staff consists of - one toach^^'r and one 


1 


2 


3 


4 




teacher aid. Staff ' menders rotato respon-* 
sibiiities of a) testiirg and tutoring and 
b) **travoling** . 










B. 


There are, two mam components to the sched-- 






-J™ 


.J. 




u3o; a proscribed loarnmg activity period 
and an exploratory learning activity 
period* 










0 ft 


There is no time line between the two 


i_ 


,x.. 








porxods^- although usually the first period 
is from 20-4b minutes' long and exploratory 
learning ends around' the second hour o£ the 
day. 












During the Exploratory Learning P^ijfrxod the 






A- 






following actxvxtxes are avaalablo: 











exploration activities xn 'subject areas 
such as Math, language arts# reading and 
writing, social studies and sciences 
well a!> non-^subject iriattor related areas 
such as blocks * corsstract ion # sand, water 
p 1 ay , soc i od r a?na 1 1 c p 1 ay ^ - ho usokc:cr p i ng * 
gaittes^ devf*lop:r.ontal toys ^ art and a ^ 
listorung corner with stories or rr.usxc m 
. the form of tape or racotds, (All of these 
areas should appear on a regular ba%iH^) 

E. Group ti^ne %% an mforr.al geiteral ti--^:-^ r-.ir 1 *L ^ ^ 
cw;^ver ^.;:it ion h^ytwiron ^i.ont^'jf s of ih*:? cla;^^:-. " "'^^ 

and ti^'i-ichin n , that toacher tcf cr^i Id 

and c^a id to t^^achcr* 
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F. 


Malerialr. are orcfani/i'd in the ruo:->, accord- 


1_ 


2_ 


i 


.1 




ina t'O Vtinn5.2', If-^rnMi'i Ci'nlcT'j: ioi' oy.'i",' 'If 
one wou],d f,ind the prc^ncribod exploratory 
learning nat^^Tials for tnath m trto nuth 
area* 










G. 


Teaching n%:torl.ilB for proscribed learn-- 




,1.. 


3 


4 




i n 9 r e c ^- c a r ] y 1 n i ' *:? 1 c* d b o t h ti t ch i 1 ci r o n 
can find ll'r-^iK Tht^y are keyou to tho 
object i V'\'t; in-/lud.>d x.n oach of the cur-- 
ricalurn arcu^s^ / 










II . 


chiliXbeuavior 










*A. 


Children are confident of thoir ability 




2 


3 


.1 




to learn ^ c^^q.^ child says I can do it* 










*B. 


Children copo with thoir surroundings , 
for axan*^ple, follcwxnc rul^^n and direc-* 
tion. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


*C. 


Children are experxencxna r.uccesci* 


1 


2 


:j 


4 


D. 


Children freely movo about the environ- 






3 


4 




ment . 










E. 


Children c^ooW their oyn actxviti^iu 


1 


2 


3 


4 



during tho Exploratory Period, 



KEY l^^^Specif ucation tiot -at nil 
implo*^'^^nted 

f I cat i on xn;plcr'ont^;'d 
to sorr^f^ extern t 
3^Speci f xcat i on i't.p j^r.^ntird 

to a great extent 
4 --To ch n I ca 1 1 y i r^^p 1 ^ ^ n r ^ / li 
5- Beyond tcchni cal ^ 
mentat xon 



111 , lvu:-t^.-5><;a.jOw. fe.:.A. l-'./C.- 



2 -^^ ^-t 



n^ 
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visit regularly. 



C. Parent Trainee Tutor inq Proqrani is 1 2 3 4 5 X 

^^Br'col laboratxon with the Policy 
Corutu.ttoe and L.r:)C\ 

D* The classroo.T^ iK open to the parents 1 2 3 5 X 

at any txP'j. 

E. Parents tutor children in specific 1 2 3 4 5 X 

P.E,P» - I, P. I. subject matter. 



IV, TEACiUra BEHAVIOR 

In assigning tasks teachers provide 

different ways for a child to mas- a 

ter a task if it is too difficult b 

for him« . 

B, Teachers reinforce children for 

co^tApletion of tanks ^ a 



^C* Teachers do not gxve attention 

reinforcement to criildren who leavtr a 
tasks but make s^Stle but neutral _J b 

atten^pts to encourage them to com-- 
plete tasks* 

^D. The teacher^ in adft^inl storing 

dxagno^itxc tests to the child^ _ a 

treats them as a guide for pre-- 
scribing ioarniny activities and 
not 4is a ax lure'* or '"succc^is on 
the part of the child* 

E* The teacher re xnf orcr^;:. chl!dren*s 

itvMp<fjmktut learning tjohavior. _ a 

b 

F. The teacher pror^ote^ corr^unxcat 

sKi. ilTx by I ^ a 

a) encour agir.^^i children to t^^ik b 
about ihexr prantxnv^? and 
block ci^r,::;^r<^ct icn^'v arid writ- 
ing down thcry ^a/, 
bl talking children vnwf^ 
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4 5 


1 2 
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4 5 


1 2 
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4 5 
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1 2 




4 5 




1 2 
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4 5 


1 2 
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4 5 
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1 2 


3 


4 5 
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1 2 
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4 5 
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G, Teachers assign tasks fOr every 
curriculum cor.poncnt of the 
program, quantification ^ class- 
ification and perceptual dovel-- 
opment . 

H« Each classroc^rn staff jointly 
develops tasks for its pupils. 
(Consult v;ith toacJjors to 
determine rat i ng , ) 

I. Teachers give verbal feedback 
on tasks • 
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3 4 
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3 4 
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3 4 
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3 4 
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FiiiLAVKD CHECKLIST MATERIAL 



Guidelino:-: For Tlu* Use of Mtidcl Tmplcmonttil ion 
Check! i*: Is 



Model Time Her.ponr.;o Form 

Face Shoot For The- Model Implomentation ChecKli 



Special Face Shoot For The Uinversity of Florid 
I mp 1 emc n t a t i o n C h o cklx r, t 



s ft i ~ 



/ 
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GUIDKLTNCS FOR USE OF 

MODEL IMl'LKMhOTATIO:.' CHECKLIST: 1971-1972 



1, The Model I::tpler.ontat i on Chocklii^t is for \xr,o only i n 
clasr.es jMdnq ^"^1^^ ^ ^'^^ J^t...«§iH.* list of these" cl asne^^ and 

Wo cocun; y^^^^^^ i ox*, each class and their permanent 

staff montbers are included in this packayc of materivils,) 

2,. Try to obi;orve all the test classics so that you have at 
least throe che^cklists per elassroon that reflect the implex- 
mentation early in tlio year, at the middle of the year and 
at the end, 

3, The items on each checklist are statements of the model 
as it should bo at f ul 1 implementation . Each section of the 
checklist has a four point rutins scale with the exception 
of those categories of the checklist v^hich refer to the 
behavior of staff members, A five point rating scale is 
applied to items in these categories. Technical "full" 
implementation on all scales xb dosicinated by a "4". On the 
scale referring staff behavi^fer, "5" indicates an elabora-- 
tion of the model which is described as "beyond 
implementation*' which would bo uned only for raitings of 
exceptional perfon:mnce in relation to the models 

4, We would like you to try ui^ing the checklist after the 
observation (that is, not in front of the teachers) on your 
first site visit , 

5, The codes, which you v/ill find on your list of Test 
Classes and Codes ^ are to go on the checklists m the place 
of names ♦ * 

6* In the usual first contact you have with the Headstart 
Director we would like you to ahov^ him or her the checklist 
you will be usiny. If the Dxrirctor would like a copy of 
the checklist^ feel free to give them one* 

7* If the checklist of your model does not apply at all in 
a classroom^ i^e*r or nearly all items being scored 

please supply us with mtormation as to what is occurrinyf 
instead. 

8. Sucj«jes t-5 on-:; for quest xor^^s w!uch mi-yht be arrz-wered un;ler 
Topic lit Teacher Trainin\i are listed below* 

-\ 

*The bLtnk% uiitl- 2 %tal^ !*.c;e;^ on i\n* Tent Clatis^r^-: ^;hiua 

paid cl^u..:. H V' -1 lui^^ :,U'.y^iUi 1; ^ i 

Tx -^^iuiu . and l'i:v...:,4 '^'^t 4*-^\.^ m^I ^. ^ 
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1. V/hat doer, the trainin-j pei*5K>n tio ami nav in the 
training pruc^nhuu? (Wb.at. arc tht* mot^iod:^ modellers urv>? 
Lcc t u re s , nK>c5c I i i n j , c x pc r i e n cc - cl i r » t^o vc ry , etc. Wh a t con 
tent in cov.,:red or cnvphaj: i :;:oq? Use of uquipnicnt, child 
dcvelop:!U'nt , 1 at i onr.it iui? ^ obncrvctt i ons ^ etc* \»hcit in the 
frcqut-ncy :v\d connintcncy of pc^rsonnc^l in modeller-site con-- 
tact? V^hat kinds of questions do site staff ask? How are 
they received?) 

2. Hov is the nodel iriterpretcd? (What do staff mem- 
bers do \riVA pater Kii covered by the modeller? If there is 
porforruuiCe Vvuri t ion ariong stciff, v;hnt seem^? to account: for 
it? How much variation can particular podel features tolerate 
and still be "the u\odel**? Doen^'it matter? When do st<3ff 
meetings take place? What is their consent? (Model 
specifics - not dealing v^?ith roodei*) To whom do stSff iv-x-in- 
bors turn to'^ror Iielo?) 



\ 

\ 

N 

i 



wmmm^mmm 



ConsuXtant*s name ^ 
Model 



Site 



This .^cho<31 day for cXassos at my site begins at ... 
(a»m*) {p*m*) and terininatas at ' (a^m J (p^Bu)» . 



B* Approxlmatoly 



holers of that time are devoted to 



the modol* The; j>arts of the schedule (or aotivitias> during 
whiqh the model occurs are listc^d below* (If model applies 
to all parts of the- day> simply write all,) 



C. When you have rated your classes ;oa the last two visits, 
under which set of conditions have yoa rated items (please 
check one) , Have rated items assuming s 

■ !• Model specifications were intended to occur during 

the entire school day . 
. 2, Model specifications were only to occur durinf the' 

parts of the schedule listed under B, 
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mmt XmmmMTmzm checklist 

i9 7 1-1972 



FACE SHBET 



MODBI. ^ 
SITS. . 



CODE OF OBSERVED CLASS 
0BSE1K?ER*S IIMIB .. 



1 2 3 4 5 6 



NOMEER OF CHILDREN. EUEOItliED 



Um-ffiER OP CHILDSEM 'SODAIT _ 

ESTISSATBD ETIMIC COIIPOSITIOSI 'TODAY 



LOCAflOH OF CLASS (ciieck one) 1* PUBLIC SCHOOI, 

PiaVATB 
- LOCASIOH 



2 , WCTH t 

TEST P.V.H.S, 
CLASS 



NOM-TEST P.V.H.S. 
, CLASS 



WITHOUT OTHER 
^ CLASSBS 



THE TEACHER IS CUMHTLY ip,,,.HEa--- Ist^aia 3rd 4tli'.^¥lAR . .©f ^ ' 



tm AssistMif IS ceRis?*fL3e m sir 1st 2na 3»a ith year of: 

' ^ . " - model, 
THE AXDS,.IS CURRSKTLir III MER 1st 4th fEAE &i . 



^mm* Tim .©r mitu mmw^mm- 



CODE OF OBSSRVED CCtJ^S) .1.2' .3 4 S S 



CODE OF- P. E. , la lb 2a 2b 3a 4a-. 4b Sa 5b 6a. €b 



OBSEltVER»S UMiS- 
DS3?B 



(B.f.f t©le¥isioii ok, -others |>'r©s©nlfe, etc) 

■ ' ■ . • ■ ' ^ ... ■ " \ ' . ' • 

- - ' ' •' " - ^ ■ • " ■ .. - ' "'. : 

4. 



itm F,E. IS c0RSEiwiL¥ m HSR FiBSf , sicoHD,: TiiiBD imR mm 
T^tm'ow mt Ml .- m 

■ , MaSl WITH TEtB P.E, 1 Z:%.M '4, S ■ 

- IH .'CHE t0mL tlUf^aSE 01 
VISITS TQSaY Vllfll miS ' 

THSS VISIT IS. M02<©EE 1 2 3 4 5 » 



Mm Ceolidge Monaghan 
■ Mtssadinsetts 02138 ' ■ 

»l>atet tJuoa 2?,' 1935 ! / . ' ■■■ '■„ 

.■■Degrees t .M.d,MlarVaM/%4h©©l of Edueftion, expeobf ■ 

. M»'S. BanJc Sti'ee\ Soilage of -Mueatlort.^j !lei*'-'sr0S'k .Oit^s 

' .-. . . . ,• . / 

/ 



■ EDUOmormi. EIPERIEieS; 



Spring 1971- 



August 



August I96S-.' 
September 19.67 



/• 



a 'iiatidii4l exp©Fime,fsft , Keadstarfe Fiansed 
Vas»isti^. . . 90m© sup©F¥iaieis- and adsiin- ■ 
istrat'Son of- field ©bser^ers wiio iisedl - 

Hajpvard Sehool of Mucat~S.oii, . taught a 
" ©ft " ciirj^istilua and' Methods » 



• ComMiii^y.-Admteist2»at©r Tor- Pupil 

stx'at'ion BistM.cfc.' ti??© .Bridges l&dfel , 
^'School DisfeJ^iet, 217 Pmrk"'^ow, Me*? f0j4s.'. 
^'mtir. Mew fork 10038. \ ■ . 

' ' ' . / ' " ° ' ' • 

- Hew.---¥©rk Cifcy, l|#%rf©2%,, Fi?e«pos*J admin- 
\Qmpe^mim iii d@siga of. a teaeMf , 

"Htaistsi't Ev'aly,atim5 .and ies*5^^s*Sii, Cc-r^ttra 



,«raisua?f 1961 



r'^-Ss^&ooi ■■fill©' 



Kenlsw: Se.^®®is fas' Depen^ig'iifes of trie ; ■ 

##i&ii|r# :.:B©sigii . and • isipl©ii©iitasi©ri ©f ' ^ 

basls^* -di3?eefe teael-itr.. i*ef#ir*pal ■ in a. . 
.'. ele of . classre©^* ^fesei'^^at ion , ehild 
JLnterview^Can^/dr plaf thes^apy) and 

2M Qemml Hsi^ifcaij tasiiifemsl^, Sej^fflaoi^^ 
Assistant lliirseiff -feaeliti** Somth Esd- 

the ausplses'^of llassaelmsetts lfeisorial 
Hospit'al,) ' 

itesistsiit . 'foachsF,' First Qi»ade. ' Brearlef 
School, Hew tek Cit^f^' ll©i^ Ifd^Pk., 



SpE'ifig 1.967 



a-i' If is 



Seiitear-,' Bank sfcre^fe •CoJJres©^ II©m forlg- 
Mtigai-iorial C©nsalt&S 'for the. design ■ 

C0?i§tilt.int , I, dajf per w@tk« ' P^afediy- 



mm "^^^^"^ Ximm. e&i>u^m r*t^f%@gt'4f«ii|' 



Fall . . 



Fall IfSS • ' 



Pall 



m3i 1960. 



Pall, riff 



r 



teSefers^ ami 2 staiept- t^c^aeli©?^©-. Pesigft- 

Bmt Btmet e@ll.©i© larlf ^ Chi Wlilsecl 
Oentts?, s«}©tF¥isi©ri'^f a tern @f 

- _ * - ' ^ 

Bakfe- Stf©et ' School fo? CliiMr&m> ^ tepiM* 
. Jal tforic in reaairtg with a T SPear old 

iTaiies ^aglss@^ FutaaPi Qm^^^- Assigtant 
, '%ara"0©r^@'' f nil lS,es'*. 



